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“Used in the he Best Schools. 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Revised Editions, 


BY HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
Superintendent of Schools in New York City. 


Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar, 45e. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar, $1.00 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars, 6.25 


“We like Brown’s Grammar,—consider it he Grammar, 
and will not be likely to change again very soon.” 
Rev. A. Marrticr, 
Principal Fort Plain Seminary, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 


WM. WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK. 


YEARLY 
Renewable Life Assurance. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Prest. and Actuaty. 
WILLMARTH, Vice-President 
. L. GOODRIDGE, Secretary 


From the Annual — for 187% of Hon. Steruen H. 
Ruopgs, Insurance Commissioner of Massachuseets : 
“It is ng more — every day that a radical 
the plans of Life Insurance is demanded. What 
lic require, and will have, is a form of insurance 
to their necessities.” 
From the Annual Report for 1878, , of Hon. Oxtver Pitts- 
BURY, Instirance Commissioner ew Ham;shite: 
“No substantial reason has yet been oq why a person 
chosld not. e pay and renew insurance o1 on his life annually, as 
property. * * “ Life itisur- 
ance cohducted somewhat after the manner of annual fire 
insurance would largely do away with the 
heavy ‘reserve’ accumulations, apace the Subject of 
concern among thoughtful 
From the Annual Report for 187 tea Hon. Samugt H. 
Row Insurance Commissioner of Michigan : 
> “ Homans plan of Life Insurance without large accumu- 
tions of 


Address 


reserves, recently promulgated, is perhaps the most 


notable as a reformatory measure, in life insurance.’’ * 
Rate per $1000 of or- | Rate per $1000 of the 
dinary Life Policy of ‘Provident’s’ Yearly 

other Companies : Renewable : 

Age a5- 89 Age 62 
47 18 19 39 


The yeasty, pendettiie policy gives the protection 
of Life Insurance at actual current cost. 

Policies are also issued by the ProvipENT upon the szz- 
Sorm premiu or old plan, and these have expressed in 
distinct terms their cash surrender value. 

of the Sane be obtained by direct application to the 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 
BRAHAM AVERY, Resident a= 
S. P. WARDWELL. Manager. 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
SILICATE 


ted bee for SLAT® or Leap Pencit, 
and extensivel for the 


last Six Vears by the 
Boards of Educa i New York, Philadelphia, and 


BOOKS onere keep them (staple). N. Y. SILICATE 
K SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Ch 


Catalogues free; Sample to 
Wee B i | Arta 

nary, at est Bra t., in e 
F. Lang, deceased; w ho will ‘ an interest in said 


4 tram Orcutt, A. M., West 


'W-ENG BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Boston. 


LAND 
16 Hawley Street, 
For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


American Kindergarten, 
And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third near Ave., NEW YORK. 


The begins October 
Miss E. COE, Principal. 


As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cor, is so pag ee lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kinde: m are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in iat 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautifu 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cor. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, also. for “‘ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 


DIRECTORY 
To the aon Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
gp will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 


Sept. 3 In resources, among the best in the country. 
Scientific, Biblical, Prepara For cata- 
logues address Lucivs H. BuGage, D. 82 zz 


Bostox UNIVERSITY. Big Callens nd Schools. 
Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PaTTEn. 52 zz 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarim. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. zoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. Douctas. 


Terms { Single copies, Ten Genta. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
ITY OF ous OITY OF NEW YORK, 


For circulars and information 
C. I. Parpmsg, 426 East 26th street. 


address Prof. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medica! 

For announcement apply te Dr. R. OGRRS, 
Dean. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


H. Cocuran, LL.D., rockiyn, N 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— 
Department of Dartmouth College Address 
R. RuGGuszs, Hanover, N. H. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
course. Field practice. Address 
C. Stay, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samuzi. 


Medical 


Scientific 
Prof. E 


LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. . 16 22 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cas. 
Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCHOOL of Yale 


SCIENTIFIC 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brush, New Haven, Ct. 


WARERED | ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 

ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 


GREYLOCK INSTI TUTE, — South 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. 

pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School For 
catalogues address Rant. F. Merits A.M.. Principal 


Gyopparp SEMINARY, Barre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Piast, Principal. 89 zz 
ACADEMY, Masica! Institute, and 
Commercial College. F. D. A. M., 
Principal, Ea: East Greenwich, R. I. 63 22 


SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for VWoung Ladies 
and Children, 
Applications received at the Seminary, 
tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and < ‘mee For catalogue 
addr 51 a2 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, ‘Superintendent. 
Address Capt. J. K. A.M 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
-BRITAIN -) SEMINARY for 


address B. Warxins, Ph. D 


class or private. 3 branches taught. Terms reasonable. 


Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough ane 
_Ladies. Address Camp, Privcipal 


_Address Prof. C. O. Tnomrson, Worcester, Mass. | var, JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St t, Johnsbury, View 


Chappel! 
82 zz 


Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Prrts, D.D., Prest. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P, Weston, Princ. gitf 


CA4ELETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J.W. Strrone, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Sota, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. SmirH, D.D., LL.D. 


M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLL G 


OF “AGR C ULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINE 


FERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC BS, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
address the President, Grorce F. Macoun, D. 
| NOX COLLEGE, Gales 


Hilinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


etc., 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emi.y Nerson. 82 


NNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, Princ. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Maternal care and 
culture, together with the influence of a refined Chris- 
tian home, given to a limited number of young ladies. Thor- 
ough course of instruction, including Latin, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, etc. Modern languages taught by native teachers. For 
circular, address Mrs. M. C. Brooks, Newton Centre, Mass. 
SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 4622 
M*.- JAMES MASON’S and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 8322 
MA4FLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spzar, Principal. 


51z2 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, sidtabvary Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C ULBERT. 


MA4BIETTA COLLEGE, For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the the President, M ANDERSON. 


This has now th mat 
Liberal ‘Arte. aven, ‘BD. 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. A.M., 
in the months 


Extra classes in Geol etc., are organiz 
of February and March, which may be attended 


special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Dra 


and the Th of Fine Arts, es: held during the design ‘for Te 
ers in the Pub Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and A and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, t Chancellor. 
IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. ‘oan cata- 
logue, address the President, Atex. Burns, D. 79 


yur COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 

oston). E. H. Ca President. For Catalogue and 

Prof. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 

UN": OF VERMONT, and ‘ey Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Departments 
urch. | Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. “M. H. Bucxuam, Pres, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, For 


and Science, to C. Srus, LL-D. Provost, or 
Pret P. of Faculty of Science. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three ceurses of study, aa. Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


Yate COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address the Secretary. 


Defective 
Water K. Fosss (Gud ‘Bost. Univ, 
). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass, 


CULTURE FOR SPEEC 


THEOLOGICAL 


¥ A closes in May. 
J. ear opens in August, an~ 


N2 SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 
INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
Conf one seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greens, Principal. 60 
ReCKLAND INSTITUTE for Yo 
Ag (on the Hudson), Rockland Co., NY A 
BTSELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 3 
THpEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
Patronized half the States in the Union 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
COLLEGE is now open 
students in advanced classes in ‘Chemistry. A 
letter to Miss Ana L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, } 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 4 ACADEMIES. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Qui ass. Founded by 


C Well endowed, ke. Fo 
catalogues address J. T. nen D Princ. 82 2z 
ACADEMY, a Scientific School. 
J. S. SrauLpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 Zz 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C A A.M. 


Complete in its equipments for Classical and entific 
study. _ Apply to Rev. J. M. Wuiton, Principal. 87 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School 
est Newton, Mass. 


Address N. T. ALLEN, 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
loprain in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
* 342% 


WARNER, Principal 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Qe STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 
The Fall term opens on Monday, September 4, 
at 2:00 o’clk. M., at which time a new 
two years course "of study. Those seekin 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must cared a, 
pose of in public schools of Connegi 


catalogue, address, at on Britain, 
27 I, N. CARLETO 


iN Dpal. 
AMPTON Normal and Inst., 
ts for the 


Hampton, Va. For the training 
colored race. Address L. C. ARmsT™ 


HODE-ISLAND STATE 
PROVIDENC 


‘UGH, 
Or T. B. watt, C.P.S., Providence, R 


ddress | Jf ASS. § STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St4, BOSTON. 
ALTER Situ, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcESTER. 
Address E. H. Russgit, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin Sept. 7. 


$5 3% 


$4 HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M 


GTATE | SALEM, MASS. 
or 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


C AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


TFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
Wn 


W. S. SmyTu, J. W. Principal. 
Sent Busines Military. MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


roel from three to 
Specia) students received in al) 


The different departmen 
Upper, 
twenty-one 

sections of Upper 


dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific 


MUSIC for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough graduate course. 
The finest location on the Conn. River, For catalogues ad- 
dress Prof. D, S. Bascock, East Haddam, Conn. 85m 


N=EW-ENG. NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 

eres 2oth at East Greenwich, R.I. Send for circu- 
OURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 22 


odern iances, including apparatus, 
Oak- | nasium, Chay &c. Fifteen 
teachers. instruction, For catalogue 
Mowry & Gorr, 


(4 


(Continued on next page.) 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


NTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND. 
Three full | 


CE 
Kindergarten Training School. 


April 3, 18> 


For 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 


County, Ohio. 87 az 


catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 


STILL AHEAD! 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and 


Train- 
ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 


26th. Ad the Fr 


Begins its 17th year Sept. 
tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


EMSEN-ST. SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN, 
A Boarding and Day Scheol. Reopened Sept. 26, 1876. 
Catalogues at 58 Remsen street. M Ww. 
and Miss J. S. Cracm, Principals. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To canvass for “ WIDE AWAKE,” a first-class L/lustrated 
Magazine for Young Folks. Liberal cash commission paid. 
The Publishers desire 
learning. Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
jo and 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 
These Slates are fast sugerseding all imitations of 
even the stone slate itself, which has so 
Se tages of these Slates over 
are of the greatest importance. 
of a slate surface ever made that application 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides ht, 

com 
important borne 
as denti scra 
Tablet such a thing 


i jon as wear use. esent style of 
half which bring 
w ngs it n the means 

pend a list of sines and peices of cur Melsture Proef Slates: 
Nol x inches, two ing surfaces, ........ 

A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
schools. copies will be i paid) on 


furnished 
receipt of the price marked against each size. 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 6 by 8 Inches. 


ever made. It will, if properly 
tablet is also coated with an erasa’ 
Proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket 


Microscope 


cians, Botanists, 
Mine and many 
others. Itis the best 
Insts uuient ever invented for examining 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 

By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
strument, one can examine all kinds of In- 
sects °9r Worms tlive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like size, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Instraments ought to 
be in every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50. It wiil be rent. 

paid, to any reader this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or my be had at this office. 


Address Publisher of The New-England, 
7 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


(ne Huntred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 

alicut’ * Numeral ’ strikes 

best thing af the Kind I hove Dr 
USED in the sust and Grammar ScHoots in 


Boston. Price hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
AN i 


ORE than 200 Styles of PAPER and ENVEL- 


to introduce it into all institutions of 


dollars. 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
DW YER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cueapest and Bast Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools 


Illustrated Catalogue free. Address 
H. P. DWYER 


2: John Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


illustrated { Furniture 10¢ 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 
J. & R. LAMB, 


88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY JS LIFE —IT 1S HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, reguiates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address PAOLI BELT CO., 12 
Union Square, New York. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
The SIGNAL-SERVICE BABOMETER 
WILL TELL YOU 

It will detect and indicate correctly any 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. Farmers can 
plan their work according to its predictions. 
It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
i, son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
| tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
i combination. We send it, express paid, to 
i any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 


i) Agents Wanted. Send stamp for ciroular. 
a] H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 
i We have carefully inspected the above de- 
fi scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
MW it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 
Svracuss. N.Y., August 8, 1876. 
Ui Send immediately six dozen Barometers. It 
“ji gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxer. 
Ship “ Twilight,’ San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty 
You can rely on it every time. 
Carr. CHarves B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 22 


Registered 1874. 


The Magee Standard Furnace, 


The Magee Standard Base-burner, 


Have cach received the Highest Premium for 
superiority of Design, Finish, and Construction, 
and the ONLY MEDAL awarded to Goods of 
their Class, atthe CENTENNIAL, EX 
TION, Philadelphia. 

As the manufactarers of the entire United States were in 
competition, this is a notable and flattering testimonial to the 
eminent superiority of the MaGre goods over ail others, and 
our claims for them. 

sure and examine their PECULIAR MERITS before 


1 ed i i 
MAGEE FURNACE CO., 

32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend Sts., 
BOSTON, 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


and Agents 
a imitations, of which there are many. —_god(2) 


FUST PUBLISHED, 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 
| FIVE CENTURIES! | 


A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 


AMERICAN HISTORY! | 
Consisting of Dialogues, Recitations, Tableanx, and Music 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 
POR SCHOOLS SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, 


_OPES6 ean be found at WARD & GAY'S 


PRICES.—One COPY postage paid 
‘wenty-five copies | “ “ 
Published by 7he New.England Publishi 
| Address orders to F. B. 
73 No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Misfit Carpets. 


English Brussels, Three Ply, and Ingrain; also, Stair 
Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United 
States, free of charge. 


X@ Send for Price List. 
J. A. BENDALL, 


Three Things in One! 


ENTILATION ofa Fireplace. 
RADIATION ofa Stove; 
CIRCULATION of a Furnace. 


Pure Air and an Even Tem- 
perature throughout 
™. 


Centennial Award Gained. 
Send for Circular to 
THE OPEN STOVE 
VENTILATING COMPANY, 
92 107 Fulton St., N. Y. 


89 zz 


FIRE y 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘‘ Boston School Set.”’ 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept 

71 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


Invented by Dr. J. R. 
Nichols, editor of Boston 
Journal of Chemistry ; 
constructed with special 
reference to HEALTH 
and ECONOMY. It en- 
joys the patron and 
support of men of scien- 
tific attainments and of 
the medical fraternity. 

Pamphlet mailed upon 
application. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
14 Bedford St., Boston. 


Steam Heating. 


‘The value of Steam as a means of furnishing heat to our 
dwellings and public buildings has become a recognized fact, 
and it needs only that its cost shall be brought within 
the reach of those of moderate means to make it deservedly 

lar. This end we have reached, with our Boiler,—not, 
owever, by any sacrifice in quality of material employed or 
workmanship, but ener combination of parts, whereby 
we accomplish the ired object, securing economy both in 
material and labor. 


OUR PORTABLE BOILER, 


especially, is easy to erect, efficient in operation, and moder- 
ate in cost. Parties who have a preference for this method 
of heating should examine this Boiler at our salesrooms. It 
has been 1n practical operation in buildings and private resi- 
dences the past winter, and its working has been eminently 
satisfactory in every respect. We issue a Pamphlet with a 
full description of the Boiler, which will be sent to any ad- 
dress upon application. Manufactured by 


LE BOSQUET BROTHERS, 
Haverhill, and 14 Bedford St., Boston. 


E. RITCHIE 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apperatus 


fer the practical illustration of the eto Sci have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRI 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the te bea of materials, and thoroughly well 
Ss. 


made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS,. 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Ulustrated.—will be sent gratis on applitation. This cata- 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements of 
schools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selecti 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Phil hical Appa- 
ratus, [llustrated, sent on application—price rs cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed ts 
by J. Browning of London, and Kanic of 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


(When writing, please mention this journal.] 
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Sent by exprese in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 


make u 
smooth surface, which wi from streaks, and 
solid, fine stone 


N, Y.SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton,’corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. | 
Summer Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences — | 
7 eet Music, and Drawing, without addi- | 
A 
| 
| 
TABLET SLATES! 
| 
| 
aL : || | 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given 
| The Magee Standard Range, 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s - | Coe ea 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six i 
columns for number of errors. On the oppasite side are | 
twenty-twq spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- Ses 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet fo: 4 
Jb 
usands Of times. Sampie Copy m: (postage-paid) on | 
receipt of the retail price, rocents. For introduction a LE ore 
pat 
~ Is an Instrument of great ee 
e a e 
Merchants, Me: 
Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
| Kemains Black. 
An 
| BLACK BOARDS 
| LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 
. — A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
ee | It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
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THE SEA-SIDE GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Fair Golden-rod, upon the ocean’s edge, 
That bloomest lonely in the marsh and sedge, 
It seems to me as if from Afric’s strand 
Thou hadst been wafted to this Western land. 


Thou hearest still the murmur of the sea, 
In music swelling to the passing breeze, 
And carest not to wander, or unfold 

On inland hills thy simple wand of gold. 


Thou standest where the waves in highest rage 
Chafe, with vain fury, ’gainst their prison cage, 
Like some King Canute, thou dost proudly sway 
Thy truncheon o'er the seas, and bidst them stay. 


_ Where didst thou gain thy sceptre,. where 

Th regal raiment and thy kingly air? 

Dids’t thou, O royal pilgrim, chance to see 
Miles Standish’s land, and of what faith was he ? 


Thou couldst, perhaps, of old Canonchet speak ; 
And hast thou touched fair Pocahantas’ cheek? 
Or father back in time, did Dido lend ° 

The gold with which thy journey to extend? 


Ah me! thou canst not answer my re pa 
In foreign accents it may be expresse 
Some learned loiterer of a later time 
May tell thy tale in more successful rhyme. 


‘Educational Exhibits at the Centennial. 
BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 
1.— GRAPHIC REPRESENTA TION OF THE SWISS 
SYSTEM. 

The Swiss Educational Exhibit is a fine illustration 
of the most striking characteristics of the educational 
system of that country; every feature makes a deep 
and definite impression, and all combine to produce a 
clear conception of a scheme exact in its method, com- 
prehensive in its scope, and precise in its aims. -The 
whole story of the general administration of schools 
for the entire country is presented in an atlas of twenty- 
four plates, forming a most ingenious and beautiful 
specimen of graphic representation. 

The first plate is merely a map showing the several 
cantons ; on the succeeding plates, each grade of 
school is represented by a selected figure, thus: pri- 
mary by a yellow parallelogram, intermediate by a blue 
circle, ete. The seven plates following the first, show 
the number of schools of every grade in 1835, and the 
increase in each, for every ten years to 1875. The 
ninth plate presents the length of school terms in the 
several cantons ; the tenth, the number of school-weeks 
prescribed by law ; the eleventh, the percentage each 
grade is of the whole number ; the twelfth, the num- 


ber of primary pupils to every thousand people ; the 
thirteenth, the number of pupils for every teacher ; the 
fourteenth, the number of pupils in secondary and 
higher schools to every ten thousand people ; and so 
the enumeration continues until every item of informa- 


tion bearing upon the progress and relations of educa- 
tion is comprehended in the twenty-four plates. 

The followmg facts, selected from the great mass of 
information will illustrate the nature of the details thus 
pointedly exhibited. The length of school-year in the 
cantons varies from twenty-four weeks, the minimum, 
to forty-five, the maximum. The number of primary 
pupils to every thousand people varies from 66 to 95. 
The number of pupils assigned to a single teacher va- 
ries from 32 to 107. The number of pupils in higher 
and secondary schools to every ten thousand people, 
ranges from 11 to 457. The number of teachers ap- 
pointed to primary schools, out of every ten thousand 
adults, varies in the different cantons from 12 to 48. 
Salaries of male teachers range from 243 francs to 
2480 francs per year; of female teachers, from 220 to 
998 francs. Average salaries of all teachers vary from 
234 to 2199 francs. Entire expense for all educational 
purposes, in the separate cantons, ranges from 6)¢ 
francs to 60 francs per head. 

Thus it appears that this unique volume, by a happy 
adaptation of symbols, presents data on all points prop- 
erly considered, in the comparison of the school sys- 
tems of different nations, 


Formation and Reformation.—I. 


. BY JOHN OGDEN, 

Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, O. 

“ Vet it moves /” were the muttered words of Galileo, 
after a forced abjuration of one of the early truths of 
science. “ Jtmoves/” Whatmoves? The earth moves. 

Six or seven generations have come and gone ; and 
now, this truth, so offensive to the judgment and com- 
mon sense of the learned (?) world of that age, is the 
common inheritance of all enlightened people. Hence, 
ideas move. The world of thought, of discovery, of in- 
vention, of government, —the world of mind moves as 
well as the world of matter, with this difference, how- 
ever: the latter with a uniform speed, the former, with 
an accelerated. - 

The educational world moves. It gets in a tangle 
sometimes, and it is difficult to tell which way the 
movement tends ; yet every century, every decade finds 
us occupying advanced ground. The rate of motion is 
sometimes frightful, and the direction doubtful, until 
some real or threatened disaster checks this break- 
neck speed, and we cast about us for our true bear- 
ings. This does not always reveal true progress ; but 
it sets serious minds to thinking and divining causes. 

“ Still it moves.” Every blunder makes us cautious. 
Every failure begets wisdom. Every success gives us 
courage: so that, at length, we think it may truthfully 
be said, the world begins to grasp the true idea of prog- 
ress and reform. Not sham reform, that comes of noise 
and pretentious display ; not the reform proposed by 
political parties ; not an outside reform ; not a mere 
lopping off of some evil branches from a corrupt trunk ; 
but a reform that comes from a thorough renovation of 
the elements of power, — a reform that begins with the 
beginnings of the life-forces, and works upon them, 
and with them, until the habits and character are estab- 
lished. This is the only safe reform. The others are 
liable to excesses and extravagances, which rather de- 
range the body politic, than administer to its healthy 
growth. 

The reform that begins with man’s heart, was an- 
nounced more than eighteen hundred years ago, when 
the great Reformer said, “ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 


of heaven.” With this plain, yet, to some, mysterious 
truth, ringing in the world’s ears for so long a time, it 
seems almost incredible that its meaning and intent 
should not yet be fully comprehended. 

In the desperate rage for progress and reform of a 
more popular character, the world has overlooked the 
true processes ; and hence, has ever been prone to 
evoke the wrong elements, It has groped its way 
blindly in the labyrinths of metaphysical disquisition, 
in the vain hope of developing some system of reform 
adequate to the desperate wants of society. But no 
system of human ethics has yet proved of sufficient 
force to correct the irregularities of human conduct, 
The gospel, as set forth by its great founder, is the 
only plan yet devised competent to this work. It 1s 
the only system of practical truth adequate to the 
emergency, and susceptible of universal application. 


But reform implies derangement, or deform, some- 
where. It will be pertinent therefore to inquire, in the 
first place, what things need reforming, together with 
the agencies to be employed. And in the second 
place, what things need only the helpful forces of na- 
ture, rightly applied, in order to prevent deformity ; or, 
in other words, to secure a healthy formation. 


It will not be questioned, we think, that our politics 
need reforming ; that our social compact needs it; 
that our civil polity needs it; that our churches need 
it; that our educational institutions and methods need 
it; that our family government needs it ; and last, but 
not least,—for it includes all the others,—man himself 
needs it. As an individual he needs it ; 4s a collective 
body he needs it; needs it in head and heart ; needs it 
in body and soul. But this /as¢ reformed, and all 
others then become easy ; in fact, become a necessity. 
They follow as naturally and necessarily as that the 
growth of vegetation follows the refreshing showers of 
Spring. But all other reforms, all that don’t look to 
this result as an ultimatum, are inadequate. They 
are merely local and temporary. They do not remove 
the cause of disorder. They merely change the direc- 
tion of evil, checking it, it may be, in one form, only to 
cause it to assume another ; arresting it in one chan- 
nel, only to compel it to seek other avenues of egress 
from the human heart, its secret dwelling-place. But 
let this house be cleansed, and its inhabitants will*be 
clean also. Let the fountain be purified, and the 
issues will be pure. 

All reforms, temperance, social, moral, educational, 
political, ecclesiastical, or any others to be effective, 
must commence where the Great Reformer directed,— 
with the human heart, and must be “Aorough and last- 
ing. ‘Temporary remedies often aggravate the disease, 
and render permanent cures more difficult. 

But He also says, .. . “And become as little chil- 
dren,” etc., which would seem’ to imply that their case 
did not need special reformation. Reform can take 
place only where deform existed, whether in the indi- 
vidual or in the mass. Now if deformity exists in little 
children, in temper, tendency, and habit, and if Christ 
took into the account these inherent traits or tenden- 
cies,—if “inherent” they can be called,—then the little 
child could hardly be considered a fit type of compar- 
ison by which to represent the genuineness of Christian 
conversion. 

I take it, therefore, that the helplessness of child- 
hood, which gives rise to trustfulness and faith,—and 
innocence, which begets joy, peace, hope, love,—all of 
which are subjects of formation, and not of reforma- 


tion, are the elements in the child’s life which he would 
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have us imitate. Here, then, is the true secret of all 
progress. Here are the two prime factors in- the 
world’s salvation, i. ¢., looking from the human side of 
it. The dasis is formation, and its adjunct refermation : 
formation of those elements not yet deformed ; and re 
formation of those already deformed. This is the ra- 
tional conclusion, and if experience were allowed to 
speak here, the inference would be still stronger ; it 
could not be doubted. 

It is not our purpose, in these brief discussions, to 
inquire after either the advent, or the mission of evil. 
Enough for our purposes, and perhaps for all others, to 
know that evil exists ; and that it is the chief glory of 
man, in his present state, to overcome it, making use, 
of course, of all proffered helps: that positive good- 
ness could not, perhaps, have an existence without it: 
that the conquest of evil, both of an external and in- 
ternal nature, is the chief object of life: that in the 
bugle-notes sounded in the onset against evils of every 
kind, man finds his greatest incitement to effort. And 
efort itself, and not acguisition, measures our education. 
This, perhaps, will be considered a sufficient excuse for 
the existence of evil, the key that unlocks the mystery. 
We propose, in a few brief articles to pursue these in- 
quiries a little further, in the light of what is called 
“ The New Education.” 


The Yellowstone National Park, 


THE WONDERLAND OF THE WORLD.* 


BY WILLIAM I. MARSHALL, 
(Late Superintendent of Schools « of Madison County, Montana.) 


om FROM THE UPPER > GE YSER BASIN TO THE 
YELLOWSTONE VALLEY. 

Though it is but fifteen miles from the Upper Geyser 
Basin, on the Fire Hole, to the Yellowstone Lake, the 
direct trail is so rough that most parties choose, as we did, 
to travel some forty miles, by way of the Lower Geyser 
Basin and the Mud Volcanoes, rather than try the 
shorter course. From the Lower Basin to the Mud 
Volcanoes is but twenty-three miles, but it is a very 
hard day’s ride, on account of the steepness of the 
mountain range, which, as you approach it, sec ms like 
an immense wall, utterly impassable except to wild 
beasts and birds. As we rode for some miles in sight 
of it, we looked in vain for the pass which we supposed 
must somewhere break through it ; for, with all our ex- 
perience of thousands of miles of travel on horseback, 
it seemed to us preposterous to suppose that any one 
had ever thought of climbing directly 4 that mountain 
with saddle and pack animals. 

Suddenly the trail turned from the open valley into 
the dense pine forest, and soon we were at the base of 
the range, and there was the trail, undoubtedly going 
directly up. How steep it was, you may judge from 
the fact that my daughter, a very strong, vigorous girl 
of nine, who was riding behind her mother, astride on 
a pillion, in “ ye fashion of ye olden time,” and with a 
firm hold for each hand in a looped strap attached to 
either flap of the saddle, was unable, with the utmost 
effort she could make, and with all the assistance her 
mother could give, to retain her seat, but slipped back- 
wards over the horse’s tail to the ground. Fortunately 
she alighted without injury ; and getting her past the 
balance of the train, I put her on my saddle, where the 
high back enabled her to retain her place, while I led 

to the top. 

Here, while tightening the girths of my wife’s saddle, 
and putting the child back in her place, my pack-horse 
stupidly turned out of the trail, and turned around. 
Never thinking of danger, I started to lead him around 
to his place again. It was all done in an instant, and 
I never knew just how it happened, but I suppose he 
trod on a little sharp fragment of lava, and flinching a 
little, for his feet were tender, he lost his balance. In 


Brimstone Mountain. 
that it is late in the afternoon, and we halt to consider the 
question of a camp. It has rained occasionally through 
the day, and seems to be closing in for a stormy night. 


vain he struggled to regain it; in spite of his utmost 
efforts, his feet slipped, he sank on his haunches, came 
down flat on his side, and rolled over and over down 
the mountain, Fortunately, after going a few times 
over, he went off a ledge about six feet high, and lodged 
against some trees at its base, so that he could not 
struggle. I had held to the lead-rope, and Mr. D—, 
who had seen such accidents before, was soon cutting 
the pack loose. To remove it was but the work of a 
few moments, and then, one pulling at his head and the 
other at his tail, we soon swung him around, so that he 
had a chance to struggle to regain his feet. He tried 
and failed. We looked at one another, shook our 
heads, and glanced down the mountain-side, to see how 
many trees must be cut to enable us to roll the carcass 
down ; for we thought his back was broken, and we 
should be compelled to shoot him. It was a serious 
matter, not so much for the cash value of the horse, but 
because it was fifty miles to any place where we could 
buy or hire another ; and it was scarcely less distaste- 
ful to spend two or three days in camp, while one went 
to get a new horse, than for one of us to be compelled 
to walk, for want of one. 

Let us make another trial. We talk to him, pat him, 
and coax him a while, to give him courage, and then, 
speaking sharply to him, he makes another effort, comes 
on to his feet, and stands looking about with a curiously 
perplexed and bewildered air. Bravo! Neither back 
nor legs are broken. Now let us see if any such in- 
juries have been sustained as to disable him from work. 
We lead him back to the trail, he stepping with extreme 
caution, as if his recollections of the way were unpleas- 
ant. He does not go lame, and as we knead his back, 
ribs, and legs, and he does not flinch, we congratu- 
late ourselves on his (and our) good luck, and leading 
along to a flat place, tie all the horses, carry the pack, 
and begin to repack, finding the sum total of injury to 
be a big bruise in the side of our tin can of butter, in- 


jurious to its symmetrical appearance, but otherwise of 


no consequence. I wouldn’t advise any one to attempt 


to have the feat repeated, for the chances are a thou- 
sand to one that it wouldn’t have so fortunate a termin- 
ation. 


At last, once more under way, we are soon opposite 
We have been delayed so much 


Here is plenty of good grass, abundance of dry wood 
and pine stumps for a camp-fire ; and a gigantic pine 
with a dense growth of saplings to windward, offers, in 
its ample shade, the best of places to pitch our tent. 
But water,—what shall we do for that? Here is plenty 
of water, running away from hot sulphur springs, but 
smell and taste alike are execrable. How far ahead 
good drinking-water may be, we can not tell, but a mile 
back, near the summit, we passed a little lake, and it 
seems better to go back to that on horseback for a pail 
of water to drink, than to go on, and miss the chance to 
explore the wonders of this mountain slope, with the 
strong probability of being obliged to make a camp no 
more convenient, and quite likely in a storm after dark. 


In greatest haste we unpack, start a camp-fire 
against an immense upturned stump (which was still 
burning when we broke camp twenty hours afterward), 
pitch the tent, and Mr. D—— and I, each with a pail, 
mount, and leading the spare horses, start for water for 
the animals and ourselves. Ere we go a quarter of a 
mile, it sprinkles ; by the time we reach the lake, it 
pours ; on the way back, snow mingled with the rain, 
and soon, with the fierceness of a mountain tempest, a 
heavy snow-storm shuts down upon us. We picket 
such horses as need it. We bring in great pitchy 
stumps, dry as years of exposure to sun and air can 
make them (except for the superficial moistening of the 
storm), and logs as large as we can handle ; and by the 
bright firelight I weave extra boughs in among the sap- 


* The last this article of 
those will in the best regalated of pointing old 


lings that break the wind from us, and help Mr. D—— 


make his brush “wikrup,” or wigwam, tighter, for he 
is an old mountaineer, and prefers to sleep in a brush 
shelter under a tree, ratherthan inatent. Itis a night 
to be remembered while life lasts. 

A short half mile to our left are hundreds of acres of 

mountain-side white, and yellow, and red, and brown, 
looking the very picture of desolation, and with the 
strong odor of its sulphurous vapors ascending from 
countless orifices, reminding us vividly of that dreary 
region of the hereafter which we all hope to escape. 
On every hand stretches, for hundreds of miles, a wil- 
derness of mountains, with not merely dozens, nor 
scores, but hundreds of lordly peaks which appear on 
no map, bear no name, and know not the tread of civ- 
ilized man. There is no permanent residence of a 
white man for sixty miles in any direction. We are 
about 8,000 feet above the sea, and all night the storm 
howls, while mingled with its blast sounds the great 
central escape-pipe of Brimstone Mountain, now in the 
lulls heavy and strong like an uncommonly hoarse fog- 
horn, and, anon, broken by the fiercer rage of the tem- 
pest, and its fragments mingling with the roar of the 
gale and the melancholy sighing of the pines, as though 
they were the shrieks of unhappy souls, condemned to 
suffer in that underworld of fire which here seems so 
near us. 
Morning breaks on a world wrapped in a spotless 
mantle. Soon the sun comes out, clear and warm, with 
a south wind and by nine o’clock the snow is gone except 
in shady places, and by half-past ten the\grass is dry. 
We men have moved around and discovered many inter- 
esting sights, and now all of us go over to the moun- 
tain. Nota green thing grows within the reach of its 
fiery breath. We seem walking on a bed of ashes, 
sinking at every step in the hot earth, but nowhere 
more than one or two inches. Here are many trunks 
and stumps of trees still preserving their forms, though 
often nearly all the woody fiber has been eaten out and 
replaced by sulphur. There is no petrification, but an 
entire destruction of the cellular structure as well as 
the woody fiber. The outbreak at this precise locality 
cannot be very ancient, or these trees and stumps would 
have entirely disappeared. 


The great escape-pipe, which we heard in the night, 
proves to be a hole some six feet in diameter, out of 
which, from unknown depths, pours the great blast of 
steam whose sulphurous nature is shown, not more 
strongly by its villainous odor, than by the deposit of 
sulphur all around the margin of the crater, Every- 
where about us is sulphur, often in solid sheets of ut- 
most purity, often in forms of most wondrous beauty, 
frequently in masses of feathery crystals as delicate 
and fragile as any frost-work. Every one of the innu- 
merable orifices which are steaming about, has its de- 
posit of sulphur,—you cannot dig anywhere without 
coming to it,—kick any of these old logs and they 
are full of it, and even the very lava-boulders that rise 
above the surface, sometimes several feet, are decom- 
posed and softened, so that we can easily break them 
open, and doing so we find them all honeycombed, and 
in the cavities are sheets and crystals of sulphur. Here 
are all the phenomena of the so-called geysers of Cal- 
ifornia, and on a much more extensive scale ; but as 
there are no geysers there, so there are none here, 
though there are many hot springs. The water from these 
springs unites and forms a little lake, on whose shores 
all vegetation is blasted, and in and above whose blue 
steaming waters no living thing can exist. Itisa very 
Dead Sea in miniature. 

We found so much to interest us here that we did not 
break camp till late, and so only rode a few miles to a 
good camping place, on the right fork of Alum Creek, 
whose left fork receives the drainage of Brimstone 
Mountain, and whose name indicates its character. 
Just above the junction of the two forks, on the right 
hand one, are two conoidal geyser-chimneys, about 
three and one-half feet high, differing from any others 


I saw in the Park, and resembling in color and texture 
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masses of raw liver. These stand at the foot of a little 
cafion, in which there is only room for the stream and a 
trail beside it. Here, in a length not exceeding a quar- 
ter of a mile, are more than a hundred hot springs, 
boiling up in the very bed of the stream or immediately 
beside it, while above them the stream is cool, swarm- 
ing with trout and containing a number of beaver 
dams. 


The Profession of Teaching. 


The work of instruction in our public schools is one 
that ought to involve an amount of careful training and 
study and of conscientious labor which would entitle it 
to rank high among the professions, and by its rewards 
attract the best talent from the graduates of the higher 
institutions of learning. Instead of this, it is often 
used as a makeshift to fill up time and afford the means 
of respectable subsistence until one can determine 
what he will adopt as his life-work. Those who take it 
up with this view have not the incentive to devote 
themselves to it with zealous fidelity, and are too apt 
to get through its duties as easily as possible and de- 
vote a considerable share of their time to outside 

studies, in order to prepare themselves for something 
else which occupies their thoughts more than the work 
they have in hand. Those who do propose to make it 
a life-work are too often those of second-class qualifi- 
cations, who doubt their ability to succeed equally well 
in anything else, or lack the resolution and energy to 
strike out in a field where success would depend more 
upon their merits and the ability to achieve. 

Teachjng ought to be a profession, adopted like any 
other as a life-labor, because it affords scope for the 
talents and culture of those who select it, and brings 
reward and satisfaction commensurate with the labor. 
That it is not such a profession is due in part to false 
principles in the management of educational interests. 
Our teachers are too much at the mercy of those who 
employ them. It is notorious that personal influence 
is more potent in obtaining and retaining positions than 
any degree of merit or any standard of qualification. 
The examinations are almost always a farce, the selec- 
tion being virtually made beforehand, and in many 
cases utterly incompetent persons are appointed when 
there are applicants for the positions with the best 
qualifications. The teachers are employed by the year, 
and are constantly dependent on the committees, know- 
ing full well that they are liable to be displaced at any 
time to make way for somebody else, or as penalty for 
some act that is really a merit, but has displeased some- 
body with power and influence in the Board on which 
they are dependent. 

Such a thing as a fair examination into their merits 
before a dismissal is made, or of judgment based upon 
justice is not to be hoped for, because that dismissal can 
be effected by the easy process of failing to reélect. 
Every teacher is a tenant at will, and his term expires 
each year. He must have the favor of the committee, 
or he is liable to lose his place merely by not being 
elected anew every summer. The result is that the 
teacher regards his position as precarious, and is in- 
duced by the instinct of self-preservation to follow a 
course and make reports which will suit the committee 
rather than such as are approved by his own judgment. 
He will not venture, in fact, to have any judgment, and 
his experience goes for nothing. He is neither at lib- 
erty to utilize it, nor has he any encouragement to make 
suggestions. The consequence is that those who under- 
stand best the interests of the several schools have the 
least power over the policy of directing them. ‘The 
position is at once humiliating to honest pride and 
destructive to honorable ambition. The examinations 
for the selection of teachers should be very carefully 
and thoroughly made in every case, and the appoint- 
ments should be conferred strictly by merit. The 


teacher once appointed should be sure of his position 
during life or good behavior. He should be remova- 
ble only for cause and after a fair trial of any charges 


that may be brought against him. There is a good 
deal of talk about cutting down salaries, but a matter 
of far more importance is securing teachers that would 
be worth even more than is now paid. The pecuniary 
inducements are hardly sufficient to secure the best 
qualifications, especially under the discouragements 
that weigh upon the profession. . . . . 

Our school system is essentially weak and inefficient 
for the-reason that so little attention is paid to encour- 
aging and building up the profession of the teacher, 
and will never have strength to produce the best results 


until this radical defect is remedied. 
— Boston Globe. 


Oldest Books at Harvard. 


The oldest book in Harvard College Library is a 
Latin folio one of the Fathers printed in Strasbourg 
as early as 1469 ; although it has no date, the fact of 
its age was settled by finding a printed bill charged for 
binding it in 1470. It is in excellent condition, with 
Russia back and thick wooden covers, from which the 
leather has peeled up in several places, and once had 
clasps and bosses of metal ; its title, “St. Hieronymas 
Epistolas”” ; and, concerning it, a note says that it is a 
book “known by few.” It contains one hundred and 
forty genuine letters of St. Jerome, besides some sus- 
pected ones. The types are of John Mentell, and it 
is supposed to be the “Editio Princeps,” and a copy 
of the same edition has been sold as high as twelve 
hundred francs. 

The oldest book printed in America which the library 
contains is a Catholic work, with an alphabetical index, 
and a fine title-page, in which are two cuts of cathe- 
drals surrounded by ecclesiastical emblems, printed in 
Mexico in 1566, and supposed to be the first where 
Roman letters were used,— ‘“ Ladesma, De Septem 
Sacramentis,” Antonio de Espinosa, printer,—and may 
be rare since it is not in the list, said to be “inclusive” 
(in Thomas’s History of Printing), of books printed in 
Mexico between 1540 and 1600. 

Among the Bibles is one of 1566, a pocket copy in 
Hebrew, which belonged to Lord Bacon, and has his 
name written in it in two places by his own hand,— 
“Francis Bacon’s book.” But of greater interest to all 
who sympathize with the “royal martyr” of. England, 
is one which that hapless king had in his library, and 
himself gave away on an occasion explained by the 
following note. It is a large Bible, perfect in fine type 
of 1514, and the history of the gift is thus told: 

“This Bible was delivered to J. Gardiner upon his 
return from Great Britain, in October, 1755, by his 
father, Dr. Silvester Gardiner, who informed him that 
in his last illness the preceding year, Dr. Charles 
Brockwell, who was then the king’s chaplain at the 


chapel in Boston, delivered this to him, saying, ‘ Doc- 
tor, you have been very kind at all times to me and my 
family, and have attended us and administered medi- 
cine to us from time to time without charging or taking 
anything from me therefor; I have nothing to recom- 
pense you with ; but to show my respect and gratitude 
as far as I can, permit me to request you to take care 
of this Bible, and in my name present it to your sor 
John when he returns from Glasgow. I value it very 
much. It was given to my father by King Charles the 
First, who presented it to him with his own hand, after 
having taken it down from a shelf in his library, when 
my father was there with the royal martyr.’” 


ENGLAND. 


While men pay reverence to mighty things, 
They must revere thee, thou blue-cinctured isle 
Of England—not to-day, but this long while 
In the front of nations, Mother of a kings, 
Soldiers, and poets. Round thee the Sea flings 
His steel-bright arm and shields thee from the guile 
And hurt of France. Secure, with august smile, 
Thou sittest, and the East its tribute brings. 
Some say thy old-time power is on the wane, 
Thy moon of grandeur, filled, contracts at length,— 
They see it darkening down from less to less. 
Let but a hostile hand make threat again, 
And they shall see thee in thy ancient strength, 
Each {roa sinew quivering, lioness! 


—T. B. Aldrich, in Scribner. 
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Education in America. 


Brooke Herford thus gives an Englishman’s impres- 
sions of American schools : 

“You set the key-note for education from the very 
beginning, and you have been nobly true to it, take 
your nation as a whole. I was aware, before I came 
over here, of the excellence of the ‘common-school ’ 
system in the old Eastern States, but the thing that 
touched me, the thing that I was not prepared for, to 
anything like the extent to which I found it, was to see 
the value and care for education out in the rougher 
West. It seemed to me the one thing that brought out 
the best side of every American community. If I could 
not find any public spirit about anything else, I have 
always found it about this, Here, in Chicago, your 
general municipal affairs seem to me, I must own, 
almost given over to jobbery and self-interest ; but your 
schools here are noble—such grand efforts to grapple 
with the educational need of this huge mass of people 
gathered from all the nations under heaven ! 

“T do not mean to set up America as educationally 
perfect. In this, as in so many other things, I found 
the same curious mingling of strength and weakness. 
Noble school-buildings and class-rooms and appliances, 
far before ours ; but then sixty scholars in every one of 
those rooms to one teacher !—more than could possibly 
be really taught. And here and there, it seemed to me 
that the teaching was showy and thin. And you are 
behind us in the matter of compulsory education, too ; 
to my great surprise, I found you haven’t a compulsory 
school-law anywhere, though you sadly need it, for there 
are almost as many little ragged gutter-children in 
Chicago as in Manchester. But still the whole did 
seem to me so earnest, and the system so strong and 
simple and good! ‘To see these great common schools 
supported by the city, and free to every child of rich 
and poor—and to a considerable extent used by hoth 
rich and poor—and here and there colored children 
with the rest; and above these ‘common schools’ that 
noble ‘high school,’ really more like a college, open to 
every boy or girl who can pass the examination which 
shows they are fit for it, and in which I saw about seven 
hundred young men and women studying together un- 
der the best masters that Chicago money can procure: 
ah, I couldn’t help feeling what an augury of your . 
American future this was ! 

“ And it is not only in the great centres like Chicago 
that this struck me. As I went through the far West, 
I found everywhere something of the same thing. I 
found the beginnings of it. In the poorest and most 
untidy Western village the railroad passed through, I 
was sure to see one large, mansion-like building con- 
spicuous among the low frame-houses, by its two or 
three stories and its belfry. At first, I used to ask what 
that was ; but soon I found I did not need to ask, for it 
was always the school-house. And in every new town- 
ship that is laid out, I learned that the middle square 
mile is set apart for the support of education. And this 
stands, here, for the interest of the people themselves. 
You may see some neat school-houses in our English 
country villages, but they mostly stand for the parson’s 
or the squire’s interest in education. But in America 
these school-houses stand for what all those poor, strug- 
gling, hard-worked settlers in the log-houses round 
mean, for what they wish for and want, their children 
to have. 

“And then there are the universities and coileges. 
Not very high-class, many of them, compared with the 
old universities of Europe, but they are the best the 
people can get, and they are constantly improving, and 
they are training the people to value college education 
and putting some open door of culture within the reach 


of all. And the door is not opened in vain. Many of 
your noblest life-stories in America are the stories of 
humble lives that began in the village school, and rose 
through the college class, attended in term-time, on 
means earned the rest of the year ; and I believe this 
higher culture is leavening the life of your people, men 


and women, through and through.” 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


THE PREDICATE. 


The predicate of a proposition may consist,— 

1. Of the verb “to be” (used as a copula merely), 
and a separate term. 

2. Of a single verd. 

When the predicate is composed thus of the copula 
and a separate term, inasmuch as the latter really com- 
pletes the predication, it may be very properly called 
the complement term ; and such predicates may be con- 
veniently termed complementary predicates. 

Tue ComPpLEMENT Form,—This form usually consists 
of a substantive or an adjective-term, combined with 
some form of the verb # de: He # a hero, is good, is 
studious. 

Sometimes, however, a verb is used expressive of 
some prominent or characteristic act of the subject. 
“She walks a queen.” “He reigns aking.” “I strut 
a gentleman.” (Zamb.) “A lion he stalks.” ( Milton. ) 
These verbs are merely rheforical forms of the copula, 
and the predicate nouns are really complement-terms. 

Sometimes a verb is used, expressive of the present 
state or condition of the subject. In such cases we have 
the adjective used as a complement-term, and the verb 
and the adjective together constitute the real predicate. 
Thus: Shines bright; runs smooth ; lies still; goes mad ; 
blows soft. “Rivers run potable gold.” ( Milton.) 
“The stream of life van silent.” (Carlyle.) ‘ The 
laws of mechanism /ay Aeavy on th 3e anchorites.” 
(ibid.) “ Wide yawns the gap.” ( Young.) Here 
the adjective completes the predication, and, as in the 
case of the simple copula, the verb and the adjective 
together make up the predicate. 

Sometimes a verb is used expressive of a change in 
the state or condition of the subject. Here, also, the 
predicate adjective or noun has the force of a comple- 
ment, simply. Thus: Planed smooth; wrung dry; 

painted white ; cut short ; colored blue; hammered thin; 
shut tight; sank deep; frosen stiff; polished bright ; 
washed clean; opened wide; the water became wine ; 
“ Warwick grew up a rake.” ( Macauley.) 

Some verbs used idiomatically, and referring to the 
action of the senses belong here. Thus: Looks beau- 
tiful (i.¢., is beautiful to the eye) ; tastes sweet (i.¢., is 
sweet to the taste.) So: Smells good; feels smooth ; 
sounds harsh ; appears honest ; feels happy ; seems cheer- 
Sul. In all these cases the adjective constitutes a part 
of the predication. : 

We see from the above that several intransitive verbs 
have often the grammatical force and construction ot 
the copula ; now, conversely, the verb # de sometimes 
has the significance of other intransitive verbs, and 
thus, of ##se/f, makes a full and complete predication. 
Hence in such cases it does not, and of course cannot, 
take after it a complement-term, but either stands 
alone, or takes an adverb, or an adverbial phrase, asa 

modifier. 

Thus: He és here ;'is there ; is away; is above ; is at 
home ; is abroad ; is in the country. In all these cases 
is is equivalent to stays, stops, remains, lives, etc. He 
is on the sofa (is=sits.) He is in bed (ts =lies.) 
“When Caesar was in Gaul” (was = was commanding 
or living). “Must believe that He is” ( Bible) (is = 
exists). “ The grass of the field which to-day is” 
(Bible) (és = stands, is growing). 

This non-copula use of the verb 7 de often occurs 
after the word ¢here used expletively. Thus, “ There 
és (= exists) one matter of great importance.” “ There 
was a man sent from God” ( Bible.) (= there Lived a 

man who was sent from God). “There is (= is) noth- 
ing ill can dwell in such a temple.” (Shak.) 
This must be carefully distinguished from other 
apparently quite similar constructions. Thus, “ There 
was much accomplished” (= much was accomplished). 


“There was not a word spoken” (= not a word was 


spoken). But on the other hand, “There was noth- 
ing remarkable in his looks” (= there appeared noth- 
ing that was remarkable, etc.). ~ That is, the adjective 
remarkable is not here the complement of was, but 
was, in itself, constitutes the full predicate, and “ 7e- 
\markable” is the direct modifier of “nothing.” The 
whole expression is therefore much stronger than, 
“Nothing in his looks was remarkable.” ‘There cer- 
tainly is quite a difference between saying, “‘ There és 
a huge bird on the tree,” and “A bird on the tree # 
huge.” 


[The above may furnish an answer to “ X,” in JOURNAL, p. 1o1.] 


SCIENTIFIC. 


THE RATE OF GEOLOGICAL CHANGE. 


Modern English geology holds that all geological 
changes have been effected by agents now in operation, 
and that those agents have been working silently at the 
same rate in all past time; that the great changes of 
the earth’s crust were produced, not by great convul- 
sions and cataclysms of Nature, but by the ordinary 
agencies of rain, snow, frost, ice, and chemical action. 
It teaches that the rocky face of our globe has been 
carved into hill and dale, and ultimately worn down to 
the sea-level; not only once or twice, but many times 
over, during passages ; that the principal strata of the 
rocks—hundreds, and even thousands, of feet thick— 
have been formed on ocean-floor-bed by the slow decay 
of marine creatures and matter held in solution by the 
waves ; that every part of the earth has been many times 
submerged, and has again been lifted into the air. This 
slow rising and sinking of the ground is an axiom 
of the geological creed. We are told that it is now 
going on, and that there are large areas of subsidence 
and of elevation on the surface of the globe. But 


when we consider the slow rate at which that oscillation 
is now proceeding, and argue back from the known to 
the unknown, we are landed in conclusions as to the 
length of time required for geological changes which 
the opponents of the theory declare to be absolutely in- 
admissible.—/opular Science Monthly. 


IS VENUS INHABITED. 


So far there is nothing in what we have learned about 
Venus which does not agree with the idea that the 
planet is a world like our earth, where people like our- 
selves might live very comfortably. Now, Venus has 
her axis much more slanted than the earth’s, so that 
her seasons must be very marked indeed. Thus, 
the heat of her summer weather must be even more 
terrible than we thought just now. 

But there is yet another point to be noticed. You 
know that on the upper slopes of lofty mountains there 
is snow all the year round, even in the torrid zone. 
That is because the air up there is so rare that it does 
not act like the denser air lower down,—which is a sort 
of clothing for the earth, keeping the heat from escap- 
ing. Now, if the air of Venus were very rare, something 
of the same sort might happen on that planet, just as 
people who live in torrid zones seek the high mountain 
slopes in the hottest seasons in the year, and find there 
a temperate climate ; so that the inhabitants of Venus 
might find it possible to bear the sun’s intense heat if 
the air of the planet were rare, like that above the 
snow-line in our mountain regions. 

But it seems that, on the contrary, the air of Venus 
is even denser than ours. And it seems also to be a 
moist air, which is just the kind of air that keeps the 
heat in most. The air of Venus is, in fact, so dense 
and moist that it must be very uncomfortable to live in 
—quite apart from the intense heat. That is to say, it 
would be very uncomfortable for creatures like our- 
selves. ‘ 

There cannot be moisture in the air of a planet unless 
there are seas and oceans on the planet’s surface. No 
doubt, then, Venus has her continents and oceans, her 
islands and promontories, and inland seas and lakes, 
very much as our earth has. Then there must be 


rivers on the land and currents in the ocean. There 
must be clouds and rain, wind and storm, thunder and 
lightning, and, perhaps, snow and hail. 

Whether the planet is an inhabited world or not, it 
would be difficult to say. Perhaps it is a world getting 
ready for use as a home for living creatures. Some as- 
tronomers think that the sun is gradually parting with 
his heat. If, millions of years hence, the sun should 
only give out half as much heat as now, perhaps 
Venus would be as comfortable a place to live in as our 
earth is now. That may seem to us a long time for a 
planet to wait; but it is not long to Him in whose 
eyes “one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years are as one day.” —St. Nicholas. 


SOME INTEREST RULES. 


We have not verified all of these methods, but they 
are indorsed by one of our exchanges, and are, doubt- 
less, correct : 

For finding the interest on any principal for any 
number of days, ‘The answer in each case being in 
cents, separate the two right-hand figures of answer to 
express it in dollars and cents. 

Four per cent. Multiply the principal by the number 
of days to run ; separate right-hand figure from prod- 
uct, and divide by nine. 

Five percent. Multiply by number of days, and 
divide by seventy-two. 

Six per cent. Multiply by number of days ; separate 
right-hand figure, and divide by six. 

Eight per cent. Multiply by number of days, and 
divide by forty-five. 

Nine per cent. Multiply by number of days ; sep- 
arate right-hand figure, and divide by four. 

Ten per cent. Multiply by number of days, and 
divide by thirty-six. 

Twelve per cent. Multiply by number of days; sep- 
arate right-hand figure, and divide by three. 

Fifteen per cent. Multiply by number of days, and 
divide by three. 

Eighteen per cent. Multiply by number of days ; sep- 
arate right-hand figure, and divide by two. 

Twenty per cent. Multiply by number of days, and 
divide by eighteen. 

Twenty-four per cent. 
and divide by fifteen. 


Multiply by number of days, 


EDUCATIONAL GLEANINGS. 


— In the Mann High School at Toledo an excellent innovation 
is the introduction of a current magazine as a reading book. 

— While the school population of California is increasing 

largely, the number of absentees is also increasing. There is ac- 
cordingly a demand for compulsory education beginning to be 
heard. 
— It is asserted by the Chicago Post that the fault with our col- 
legiate system is, that it does not teach young men the things they 
are obliged to know to make their way in the world they must live 
and struggle in. 

— The staff of Johns Hopkins University, consisting of the 
president and six professors, twelve associates, and twenty fellows, 
are now assembled, and are engaged in the examination of students 
and the formation of classes. The number of candidates for ad- 
mission is much larger than was anticipated. Most of them are 
from Baltimore and vicinity; but perhaps a fourth come from 
Virginia, North Carolina, and other States. 

— How are we going to help this matter? How do we pro- 
pose that our school-girls shall be rescued from the vulgarizing, 
enfeebling influence, the universal love of show and sham which 
has well nigh wrecked the whole country in the last five years? 
The only hope is in their mothers. A sudden shock in her jog- 
trot life, a death perhaps, will usually rouse a woman to a con- 
sciousness of the true meaning of life, and to the paltriness of her 
aims.—V. Y. Tribune, 

— It is an old saying that you can tell what kind of a man a boy 
is going to make, by =oticing how he whittles a shingle; if he 
whittles it “ all to nothing,” he will be apt to make nothing of him- 
self in his life-work ; if he whittles it into definite form,—that is, 
makes something of it,—he will be apt to make something of him- 
self* We need to beware lest our teaching trains our scholars to 
whittle the shingle into nothing but chips and shavings.—///inoss 
Schoolmaster. 

— Educating a Colt.—If you have a colt to teach, and have the 
habit of speaking sharply and loudly, correct yourself of it at once. 
Colts are timid, high-spirited things, if they are worth anything ; 
and he who manages them should be of quiet habits, and have a 
low, pleasant-toned voice. The trainer that yells, stands in the 
same category as the driver in a public race who screams and 
whoops like a Comanche Indian, when coming down the home- 
stretch; the one should be banished the track, and the other 


turned out of the gentleman’s stables.— Golden Rule. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


The Spelling-Reform. 

An Illinois correspondent suggests that ridicule is the refuge 
of conservatism on the part of the objectors to the new system of 
spelling. He says, “Only think of the idea of making a com- 
parison between the blunders of the primitive printers and peda- 
gogical pedantry just as they were emerging from a semi-barbarism 
four hundred years ago, under the weight of whose ignorance we 
now groan, and that work of the Creator in the construction of 
the human frame, the acme of the whole creation. If we had to 
memorize the order in which the muscles were to move for every 
particular action, as we now have to memorize the arrangement of 
the letters for every word, we should be neariy as quiescent as a 
jelly-fish ; instead of paying the national debt it would be the 
debt of nature. But let them open the fire all along the line; 
fresh advocates will step to the front. Soon the persistent efforts 
of able men, will let the light on the fossilized rubbish called English 
orthography, a hideous mass that has been accumulating for cen- 
turies.” Ww. W. 


—o— 
How a Library was Obtained. 

In the JOURNAL of April 1, last, among the literary notes aillu- 
sion was made to the fact of a former resident of Cambridgeport, 
an artisan, who had formed a valuable collection of books while 
working assiduously at his trade; and readers were requested to 
state, if possible, the ultimate fate of this collection. These par- 
ticulars are given in the second volume of the interesting life of 
George Ticknor, recently published. The person referred to was 
named Thomas Bowse, a leather-dresser by trade ; he was never 
married, and at his death, at a good old age, he bequeathed his 
collection of books, then numbering five thousand, to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. The following extract from a letter of 
Mr. Bowse to Mr. Ticknor will give some idea of the regard felt 
by Mr. Bowse for his beloved volumes : 

“Mr. Ticknor, when I was twenty-eight years of age I had never 
been anything better than a journeyman leather-dresser; I had 
never had more than twenty-five dollars per month; I had never 
paid five dollars to be carried from one place to another; I had 
never owned a pair of boots ; had never paid a penny to go to 
the play, or to see any sight; but I owned six hundred volumes of 
good books, well-bound.” C. H. Garks, 

Cuspidor or Cuspidore. 

To learn the meaning of a name, ask those who deal largely in 
the article. Concerning the above word, I asked of Joseph 
Scheider & Co., New York;—they reply thus: “ The word has its 
origin from the Spanish of ‘escupar,’ to spit; and the Spanish 
word for spittoon, ‘ escupidiera.’ In connection with this subject 
the following item is of interest: 

A Spitting Snake.—There is a dangerous snake, not uncommon 
about Bedjuella, West Africa, called by the Portuguese, cuspedira. 
It is small in size, and remarkable from its habit of spitting when 
interfered with. The saliva is ejected to considerable distances, 
and is said to cause blindness if it touches the eyes. One of the 
snakes was captured by natives, and brought where some Eng. 
lish miners were at work. It was teased by a miner, who was 
standing over the cage, which was on the ground, and retaliated 
by a discharge of spittle. Some of the liquid entered the 
miner’s eyes, and though the eye was immediately washed out 
with water, it was very much irritated for several days. 

—o—_. 
Another View of “ Ei and Ie.’’ 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The peculiar difficulty in spelling words with these vowel com- 
binations in them is confined to those words in which the sound 
of the two combinations is the same ¢ long ; as ‘ relieve,’ ‘ receive.’ 
Moreover, the trouble is confined to the second syllable of words 
of more than one syllable. Such words as ‘reign,’ in which the 
combination has the sound of a long; ‘heifer,’ with the sound of ¢ 
short; and ‘leisometer,’ with the Greek diphthong, are not em- 
braced in the class under consideration. 

The first article in the JOURNAL on this subject was substan- 
tially right in the suggestion that ¢ always follows ¢ in the class of 
words contemplated, and that this fact is a gSod clew in the diffi- 
culty. My purpose in this note, however, is not to commend or 
criticise the views of others who have lately given interest to the 
JouRNAL on this subject, but to venture a view of my own, de- 
signed primarily for those who are familiar with the Latin, and es- 
pecially for those who teach the classics. My rule is this : “ All 
words derived from the second root of the compounds of the 
Latin verb capio have ei; as ‘deceive’ (de and cepz), ‘conceit’ 
(com adcepi), ‘receipt’ (re and cepi).” In other terms, all words 
from the second root of the compound of cafio, take ¢ after the 
radical ¢. Notice, also, that all nouns from the third root of this 
verb end in som, as perceptum, perception ; receptum, reception. 
Hence the words of the class contemplated in this article which 
take ei, give derivative nouns in son, as ‘conceive,’ ‘ conception ;’ 
while those which, on the other hand, take #e, ‘relieve,’ ‘ believe,’ 

-admit of no noun. 

In my schoolroom work I have found this mode of explanation 
very attractive to pupils and very effective. A couple of oral 
lessons, with blackboard illustrations, are sure to put a class into 


complete possession of the subject, and make them ever after cer- 
tain and correct in handling this class of words. Let the class see 
upon the blackboard how the e¢ comes from the Latin verb; 
capio, cepi, ceip (transposing the two final letters), ceit (substituting 
the dental ¢ for the labial #), ceip¢ (adding the dental and making 
the labial silent), caftum, caption. Then take the various com- 
pounds and run them through, forming the English words, as 
decipio (de ad capio), decepi, deceip, deceit, deceptum, deception. Also 
show the origin of the termination of such words in this class as 
conceive,—con, capeo, vidio,—and point out the changes which the 
word, in coming through the French comcevoir, experiences in at- 
taining its English form. Note also the signification of the con- 
stituent parts of the words,!and explain how these significations are 
embraced, in the English words formed from them. Direct the class 
to gather up all the English words in which capio is the principal 
radix, bringing them into the recitation, and analyze and explain 
them upon the blackboard. _ The words in ze may be dissected and 
explained in like manner. 

I have thus attempted, in a few words, to give some idea of my 
method of treating this sort of subject. With enlightened man- 
agement, such lessons are scarcely less attractive and useful to 
English than to Latin classes, so far as my experience goes. It 
has seemed to me, from my own experience as a pupil, and from 
my work and observation as a teacher, that there is too little of 
this sort of word-dissection and study in the school room. 

ALICE P. Goopwin. 
A. Douai’s Plan of a Phonographic System of English Or- 
thography. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The following plan for an introduction of phonography into the 
English language is commended to the new society for the re- 
form of spelling. It seems to be less revolutionary than almost 
any other, as it requires no new signs, or any marks, and leaves all 
out about two thousand words unchanged, so as to at once produce 
legible and intelligible printing and writing. It is, besides, pliable 
and may be gradually introduced, and it is consistent : 

I.—VOWELS. 

1. The short sounds of a, ¢, 4, 9, « to be exclusively continued 
(the vowel sounds of y and ey and w to be abolished and replaced 
by and #). As more than two-thirds of all English syllables con- 
tain these short sounds, there is thus far no change. 

2. Uis to be used instead of ¢ in derth, ere, and eighteen more 
monosyliables ; instead of # in sir, first, and twenty-three more 
monosyllabies ; instead of ea in earn, earth, and eight more words ; 
instead of o in word, worse, and twelve more words. 

3. Silent # in guide, guess, build, buy, to be dropped. 

4. The Latin w-sound, as in rude, grew, to, do, move, too, two, 
food, foot, shoe, you, woman, wolf, could, would, should, put, to be 
written with 90, The same sound as in wse, few, cue, juice, to be 
written with ez, or else we. 

5. The five long vowel-sounds to be ae, ee, é, oe, ue, as in take 
(taek), meter (meetr), fire (tier), mole (moe!l), duke (duek, or deuk). 

6. A, asin care, fare, needs no particular sign, being always in- 
dicated{by the r following it; to be written as in caer, faer. The 
same spelling to obtain in all words like aér (aer), Pear (paer),— 
ten words. 

7. Italian a, as in car, far, father, and sixty-two more, to be 
written aa, as caar, faar, faather; and so with are (aar). 

8. Short a, as in was, want, sguash, needs no distinction, because 
it is always preceded by w (sqwash, sqwad). “The same sound, 
when long, as in a//, malt, chalk, spawn, taught, sought, and broad, 
to be written with au, as aul, mault, spaun, chauk, saut, braud. 
U to be dropped in aunt, vaunt, and ten more. 

g. The combinations ¢a in steak, break, great; ai and ay in may 
and maid, and fifty more; e¢ and ey in prey, reign, and nineteen 
more; and in ere, to be ae, as staek, mae, maed, prae, raen, aer. 
The words range, grange, and five more, chamber, chaste, able, 
/adle, and fifteen more, to be raenj, graenj, chaembr, chaest, aebl, 
laedl, etc. 

10. The long sounds of ea in fea, tea, and seventy-two more, to 
be written as fee, tee. The short sounds of ea, as in head, 
stealth, heavy, and thirty-three more, to be written with ¢, as hed, 
stelth, hevi. Heifer to be hefr; heart and hearth to be hart and 
harth. 

11. The monosyllables me, he, she, we, ye, be, the, to remain as 
they are, or else to double ¢. The words either, neither, and six 
more ; chief, grief, and twenty four more, to be eether, neether, 
cheef, greef, etc. 

12. The words my, by, thy, why, and nine more; rye, dye, eye, 
etc., height, sigh, style, and ten more; mind, mild, Christ, Bible, and 
twenty more, to be mie (or mi), etc., rie, etc., hiet, sie, stiel miend, 
mield, Chriest, Biebl,’etc. riend and fend to be frend and feend. 

13. Oa in coal, coat, and forty more, to be coel, coet. Ou, ow, as 
in Jow, pour, and thirty more; 00 in floor, door ; ew, as in sew, shew, 
to be oe, as loe, poer, floer, sue. The words young, cousin, double, 
trouble, couple, flourish, nourish, to drop 0; flood and blood to be 
flud, blud; deauty to be beuty. 

14. The diphthongs o7 and oy, ow and ow, to remain as of and om, 

15. All silent vowels to be dropped (about sixty words), all ob- 
scure vowels to remain as they are. 

Il.—CONSONANTS. 
16. All silent consonants, such as 4 in debt, thumd ; ¢ in indict- 


ment, gh in through, g in gnaw, sign ; h in a‘manach, ch in schism, 


Zin palm, n in autumn, p in psalm, t in bustle, w in wrong, sword, 
etc., to be dropped. 

17. C to be always of the &-sound (4 to disappear altogether), 
and sibilant ¢ (ce, ci, cy) to be replaced by s. 

18. F to replace fA in all English (perhaps also in Greek) words. 

19. $ to be always ofjthe gh-sound (gh to be altogether dropped) ; 
the sibilant g (ge, gi, gy) to be replaced b. 7. No distinction seems 
to be necessary between the #g-sounds in sing and finger ; but the 
latter may be distinguished by agy. 

20. Ch always to sound as in cheer, charity. 

21, S to sound for hard s and ce (if consistency is not to be car- 
ried so far, ¢ may remain in Romanic words). The final syllables 
sion, tin, tious, ceous, cious, tial, cial, tian, cian, sian, to be replaced 
by shun, shus, shal, shan. Soft s to be always z. 

22. Wh to be inverted,—what (hwat), which (hwich). 

23. ZA’ needs no distinction for the hard and the soft sound, but 
may have it, as in Webster’s Dictionary. 

24. All doubling of consonants, as in /adder, sinner, to be omit- 
ted. 

25. The consonant sound of « in anguish, etc., to be w, as an- 
gwish. Once, one, to be wuns, wun. 

SPECIMENS. 

Our faather hwich aart in heven, haloed be(e) thi(e) naem ; thi(e) 
kingdom cum.* Thie wil be(e) dun* in urth, az it iz in heven. 
Giv us this dae our daeli bred. And forgiv us our detz, az we for- 
giv our detorz. And leed us not into temtashun; but deliver us 


trom eevil. For thien iz the kingdom, and the pour, and the 
gloeri forever. Aemen. 
Yes, ye(e) aar feu,—and thae wer few 
Hoo daering storm and see, 
Wuns raezed upon oeld Plimooth roc 
The anthem of the free. 
And thae wer feu at Lexington, 
To batel or to die,— 
That lietning-flash, that thunder-peel, 
Toeld them the storm waz nie. 


The moes¢ feerfool and impresiv exibishunz of pour noen to our 
gloeb, belong to the oeshan. The volcaeno, with its asending 
flaem and fauling torentz of fier, and the urthqwaek, hooz footstep 
iz on the rooin of sitiz, aar sircumscribed in the desolaeting raenj 
of thaer vizitaeshunz. But the oeshan, hwen it wuns rouzes itself 
in its chaenles strength, shaekz a thouzand shoerz with itz storm and 
thunder. Naeviz of oek and ieron aar tosd in moceri from itz , 
crest, and armamentz, mand bi(e) the strength and curaj of milionz, 
perish among * itz bublez. 


* The o-sound in come, some, done, dove, mother, among, etc., might either 
be left expressed by 0, or replaced by». 


Public Opinion. 


— Yale College will take occasion to consider the request of 
President Porter for the gift of half a dozen billiard tables. The 
committee of the trustees of Princeton College, having in charge 
the morals and discipline of the college, have ordered the billiard 
tables secured by President McCosh, and given, we believe, by 
Mr. Marquand, to be immediately removed, and this against the 
earnest protest of President McCosh. It is said that two new 
billiard halls have been opened in Princeton since the students had 
this free license to play, not to speak of the increased number who 
visit the neighboring towns for the purpose of this and other dissipa- 
tion. Billiards ought somehow to be relieved of their bad associ- 
ations. Perhaps sometime somebody will start temperance billiard 
halls, and then the careful overseers of the morals of young stu- 
dents will not feel it their duty to forbid the games.—/ndependent. 

— The worst thing a parent can do to a boy is to pamper him. 
A boy can be fed to death and nursed to death, He can be killed 
by motherly kindness and fatherly guardianship. Boys are only 
young animals with minds, or with what will one day be minds, 
The most essential part of a boy is his stomach. The next impor- 
tant members of his organism are his legs. Good, strong, sturdy 
legs, and a stomach able to digest anything in the way of food, 
and any amount of it, make an equation for boyhood. Do not, 
then, keep your boy in the house, doting father, but give him a bat, 
a ball, a sled, a pair of skates, anything he needs for out-door 
amusement, and send him out-doors. Go with him yourself, if 
possible. Skate with him, race with him, be a boy with him now, 
that he may be a man with you by and by.—Golden Xule. 

— 1 would confine the definition of species to the limits of ascer- 
tained variability, Here is the sphere of variation, and we find 
that the further away any descendant gets from its progenitor, the 
more likely it is to revert: it may go back in a single generation. 
The law of science is that variability, being a lessening, is a finite 
quantity. If you will draw acircle around the outermost sphere of 
variability, you will have what Hackel calls a “good species” in 
distinction from a merely nominal species. The thing we need 
most in the discussion of evolution is a new definition of species, 
A real species will be conterminous with the outermost limits of the 
sphere of ascertained variability. Grant me this definition, and I 
will stand with established science on the fact that we have no direct 
evidence that any real species, thus defined, has ever been transmuted 
into another species.— Joseph Cooke. 

— The small philosopher is a great character in New England. 
His fundamental rule of logical procedure is to guess at the half 
and multiply by two.— Joseph Cooke. 


— A Medical Inspector is proposed for the public schools of 
Boston. We wonder that so important and desirable an official 


has not been thought of before.—Congregationalist. 
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Boston, Mass., Nov. 4, 1876. 


Tue Annual Convention of the Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association, took place at Hingham last 
week. An unusual number of teachers were present, 
including many of the leading educators of the State. 
The addresses of the speakers were able, its discus- 
sions spirited, and everything betokened a sound inter- 
est in all that pertains to education. 


WE were proud to receive many words of encourage- 
ment from several of the ablest educators in the Com- 
monwealth, at Hingham last week. The JouRNAL re- 
turns its thanks for the substantial support of Professor 
Martin, of Bridgewater ; and unlooked for, but none 
the less acceptable praise, from Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D.D., of Boston, and several others. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT CONANT, of Vermont, is 
doing yeoman’s work in that State. He rests not day 
nor night in proclaiming the gospel of education and 
school reform. During the past year he has visited 
211 towns, delivered more than 200 lectures before au- 
diences of the people, and has held 13 teachers’ insti- 
tutes. He discusses the Town system of schools versus 
the District system, advocates a thorough plan for ex- 
amining and certificating teachers through a county 
and State board, recommends a more liberal policy in 
school expenditures, and in the payment of teachers’ 
salaries ; and in every way possible aims to impress 
upon the minds of the people their personal responsi- 
bility in the work of general education. Such work is 
needed to be done in every town and city in the coun- 
try, and we believe that a series of educational meet- 
ings for the masses, well planned, would be the most 
effective means for an educational revival. Where are 
the men who will inaugurate the movement in Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and the other great centres of influence? 


Goop ror Connecticut! Over five hundred teach- 
ers met in the great convocation at New Haven last week, 
Our State editor gives us, in another column, an ab- 
stract of the addresses and proceedings: The veterans 
and the new recruits were present, and all heard and 
many said a round measure of sensible and practical 
things. We are glad to notice in our State and county 
conventions less of the annual, semi-annual, and quar- 


terly glorification of “our great and glorious common- 
school system.” It is full time that the “spread-eagle- 
ism ” in education had its day of death, never to see its 
resurrection. The Fourth of July orator, in his most 
lofty flights, has failed to distance our eloquent school 
magniloquents in their disquisitions on the value of 
our common schools. Oh, how do thorough-going ex- 
aminations, careful statistics, fair comparisons, and 
searching criticism prick these educational inflationists ! 
and if ever the friends of the common-school cause of 
America had reason to rejoice, it is now, in this cen- 
tennial year, that our keen-eyed men and women have 
had their eyes opened to the fact that we have yet 
something to learn from the great world around us. 
Connecticut teachers, teachers of New England, and of 
America, thank heaven for the Centennial. Happy 
shall we be, if we go to our schools to profit by its les- 


sons of wisdom. 


Reading to a Purpose. 


We have teachers, as well as other professional 
workers, who enjoy one incomparable means of self- 
culture,—access to a good library. We say incompar- 
able advisedly, for, to those who have a good library at 
hand, and who know how to use it, as far as acquiring 
knowledge is concerned, almost “all things are possi- 
ble.” The question of time, which to some will seem 
an insurmountable obstacle, is, after all, a mere ques- 
tion of will. An intelligent, resolute, and systematic 
purpose, will either save or make some adequate time 
for useful reading. 

But we fear many come short of the culture just 
within their reach ; some because they do not read at 
all, others because they do not read in a rational way. 
Their reading is a mere matter of chance: they read 
indiscriminately whatever comes to hand ; and, in the 
main, they read simply for the passing pleasure ; they 
make it a mere pastime. Now, so far as true culture is 
concerned, this kind of reading is altogether uncertain 
and fragmentary in its results. In some directions, it 
is actually destructive to the best habits and interests 
of mind. Against all such aimless and _ ill-ordered 
reading, the classes of persons who have been named 
should set themselves with an inflexible purpose. With 
so fair a course, and one so exciting before them, they 
should be persuaded to gird themselves with a sort of 
professional athleticism to the work of reading to a pur- 
pose. 

We are aware that the allusion that has been made 
to reading for a pastime, will be met by the plea that 
to those overpressed with scholastic or professional 
labor, reading for rest or recreation is a necessity. We 
grant the necessity, but hold none the less to our ob- 
jection to reading for mere pleasure or pastime. Men- 
tal rest and recreation (or re-creation) requires neither 
the release of the mind from thinking, nor its diverted 
occupation with thought altogether flaccid and nerve- 
less. All that is demanded, is simply an interested 
change to other fresh and living lines of thought, along 
which the soul goes ovt rejoicing in a strength begot- 
ten of wholesome diversion (not amusement), rather 
than of aimless idleness. And this is perfectly com- 
patible with reading to a purpose, or for personal culture. 
This reading for the sake of culture may have regard 
to a variety of objects. It may be the aim of the reader 
to add to the development and discipline of his own 
mind, Or he may seek increased knowledge on special 
scientific topics. Both of these, however, belong more 
especially to the work of studying. They involve an 
effort which is hardly compatible with the general aim 
of finding mental recreation in one’s reading. That 
will rather limit the immediate objects of the reader to 
the enlarging of his fund of general information, and to 


overflow with rich and varied information to the clear, 
forcible, and fascinating presentation of which the 
finest qualities of style are subsidiary, or serve as a 
masterful accompaniment in the grand harmony of the 
whole. Whoever then pursues this systematic and 
well-purposed reading for the sake of literary culture, 
most nearly compasses both ends. 

Now supposing this work to be taken in hand, cer- 
tain general rules may be observed. For example, 
whatever is to be read should be intelligently begun. 
To this, some notion of the subject, its scope, the out- | 
line of thought, and the style of composition, are im- 
portant. Hence, the propriety of giving proper at- 
tention to the Zadle of Contents, the Preface, or Jntro- 
duction, if there be any. If any literary notices of the 
work or critiques upon it are accessible, they will be 
still more serviceable. In the case of minor works, 
this may be waived; but not in the case of works of 
truly standard importance. 

If the work be brief, it may at first be read through 
rapidly, for the sake of the first interest, and to get a 
broad view of its theme and style. It should then be 
carefully re-read, special attention being given to such 
portions as were found noteworthy in the first reading. 
In works of a graver and more elaborate character, this 
first cursory perusal should be omitted, unless it be ap- 
plied to chapters or divisions in turn, The after-read- 
ing and study must be the more thorough, as the work 
itself is thorough and classic. The best results will be 
secured by accompanying this second reading with the 
common-place-book, transcribing rare passages, and 
the memorizing of such as for brevity and beauty are 
worthy of a lasting place in one’s thought. All this 
will be to some only too painstaking and laborious, but 
others will see that the object is not to read, but to 
profit by one’s reading, and that that object is pro- 
moted, not by reading much, but by reading well. And 
never was there a time when the thoughtful should be 
more heedful of this principle than now, for the reason 
that pleasing books and periodicals have become so nu- 
merous and so clamorous for attention, that in spite of 
the evident folly and evil of the thing, the reader will 
be hurried away into the effort to “keep up with the 
current literature of the present day.” A man needs, 
in this matter of current reading, to possess a rare in- 
tellectual sharpness in selecting his books, firmness in 
abiding by his choice, and bravery in avowing his want 
of acquaintance with the rest ; he must be able to say 
without wincing, “I have not read it,”— perhaps the 
highest act of courage in true self-culture. 


“Only a Puppy.” 


Walking about, on a round of school visitation, the 
other day, we found ourselves in perhaps the most ab- 
surd position in which a grown man can be cast on a 
crowded street. A huge dog, with open mouth and 
ear-splitting bark, set upon us in that peculiar way 
which leaves the mind in a state of painful uncertainty 
whether you shall turn boy and have a frolic with a big, 
dirty beast in public, or swing your cane, and run the 
risk of a rough-and-tumble street fight with a danger- 
ous animal. Not quite prepared for either, we sub- 
mitted to a very disagreeable worriment through a 
whole square, to the infinite delight of several mali- 
cious small boys looking on, and a wilderness of pets 
barking in chorus, responsive to our persecutor. Hap- 
pily, just at the point that we had grasped our cane 
and committed ourselves to Providence, the owner of 
the howling wretch, looking on in the most noncha- 
lance way, with his hands in his trowsers pockets, 
called off his dog, vouchsafing to us the comfortable 
suggestion, “ He is only a puppy /” 

“No doubt,” we replied, “but it isn’t the pleasant- 


build up general information, very commonly possess 
genuine literary merit ; and our standard library works 


the attaining of a richer /iterary culture. Each of these, 
to some extent, involves the other, for those works which 


est thing on earth to walk the streets with a puppy 
snarling at your heels; especially if he happens to be 
the champion puppy of that locality, with the peculiar 
gift of raising all “Puppydom” upon you at will. Be- 
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side, it is just possible that in your affection for your ‘human ways of wrong doing, is that complacent, good- 


pet, you may have forgotten that there is a point at, 


which'a mischievous puppy becomes a dangerous dog, 
and we may be selected as the ‘object lesson’ on 
which he demonstrates with his first manhood teeth”. 
Our nonchalant friend evidently didn’t appreciate our 
disparaging remark, and sauntered in at the door of 
his spacious residence, probably thinking us a poor 
creature, ridiculously ignorant of “dogs and their ways.” 

The remainder of the forenoon we passed in school 
visitation ; but, somehow, the lesson of the morning 
came up again and again, as we overlooked the sea of 
youngsters that ebbed and flowed through a dozen 
crowded school rooms. There was the whole possibil- 
ity of human nature and human history in rehearsal be- 
fore us. 

Yonder little rascal, keen as a brier and subterra- 
nean as the Mammoth Cave, is deep in a plot to swin- 
dle himself out of his day’s lessons, while he bamboo- 
zles the school ma’am into the most enthusiastic ad- 
miration of his genius. True, he is the pest of the 
school room, working more mischief than anybody can 
see in one day; but he is so bright, and only a little 
boy! 
There, in that corner, goes on a first-class flirtation 
between a pair of baby intriguegants, in which the dy- 
namite and tinder are laid for an explosion that, a dozen 
years hence, will blow half a dozen respectable fam- 
ihes sky high. But, just now, it is only a funny little 
drama of the “ puppy loves” of little Jack and Julia; 
and who can have the heart to crush out such a display 
of juvenile human nature ! 

Here is little Mike busy learning the A, B, C, of bur- 
glary ; already an adept in rifling the desks, and pick- 
ing the pockets of his neighbors. Off in that corner, 
like a little concentrated steel image of a boy, sits a 
young fellow who proposes to be first in that school at 
all hazards, by means foul or fair, using or abusing his 
companions, getting the blind side of his teacher,— 
climbing to the top, any way. But it wont do to in- 
struct the school mistress to give that little demagogue 
a searching discipline, to scotch this devilish budding 
infancy. That would be to trench on the preserves 
of “the ehurch” and “the family,” and somebody’s 
conscience might be disturbed by the attempt to save 
that youth from a career of Godless ambition. 


So, everywhere, that morning, were we overlooking 
the “ puppy” stage of every sin and folly that ever 
vexed our poor humanity. It’s all there, dear school 
mistress, within the walls of the narrowest school room. 
And the test of your real success will be your ability to 
discover in the gambols of the frisky little beast, the 
paces of the monster that goes about with roaring 
mouth, “seeking whom he may devour.” It is a very 
subtle indulgence of selfishness in teacher and parent 
to jest over and half enjoy a. whole crowd of mischiev- 
ous and wicked tendencies in little children, while they 
are on the dividing line between childish heedlessness 
and youthful depravity. Everybody else may see, 
plainly enough, that the boy or girl is already well 
launched in a career of deceit, cruelty, lust, or reckless 
defiance of law. But that is just what the over-affec- 
tionate mother or school ma’am wont see, until they 
wake up some morning and find themselves in the 
house with a creature that makes their hair stand on 
end, 

We suppose the fashionable woman of the period will 
still fondle her ugly little poodle or high-stepping spitz, 
even if it makes itself a teazing nuisance to every guest. 
“It is only a puppy” to her, though the concentration 
of all household annoyances to her neighbors. And 
still, we suppose, through a thousand school rooms and 
a myriad families, will go on the sprouting of all the 
vice, folly, and fanaticism that has desolated God’s 
earth ; excused, laughed at, played with, and affection- 
ately nursed into the legion of devils that curse God’s 
heritage, There are sins malignant, and sins amiable ; 
but we often think that among the most destructive of 


natured, heedless selfishness in the school and the 
home, which persists in turning all youthful transgres- 
sions to a daily comedy, and wondering whence comes 
the tragedy that has made of this world a Pandemoni- 
um. Take care of the puppies, and the dogs will take 
care of themselves. Steer the children in the school 
and in the home, and the great world can be left to 
Providence in its evolution into the kingdom of God. 


Primary Instruction in France. 


From an article in the Yournal des Débats, the fol- 
lowing details are collected concerning the progress of 
Primary Instruction in France : 


“Tt is an opinion common in France and in Europe, 
that our country is doing little for primary instruction. 
How often have we not heard Englishmen and Belgians 
speak with commiseration of the ignorance of our peas- 
ants and artisans. Our neighbors easily forget that 
France, as regards primary instruction, ranks before 
England and Belgium. 

France has made, especially within a few years, 
enormous progress by the diffusion of primary instruc- 
tion. Under the empire, M. Duruy had given a great 
impulse to this public service. Since our disasters, the 
Departments and Municipalities have redoubled their 
efforts. The sacrifices made for our schools have in- 
creased considerably. In his report upon primary in- 
struction at the Vienna Exhibition, M. Levasseur es- 
timated at 71,000,000 francs the expenditure of France 
for this branch of education ; M. Bardeux states it at 
85,000,000 francs, of which 25,000,000 are furnished by 
the State, 41,000,000 by the Departments and Com- 
munes, and the remainder by families. Adding the ex- 
penditures for higher branches of education, and the 
other items that help to swell the list of expenditures, 
one may calculate the total expenses for educational 
purposes in France at 150,000,000 francs. There has, 
then, been much progress made, but there still remains 
much to do ; the increase of the salaries of teachers, of 
the number and efficiency of the schools, of the public 
libraries, etc. 

Normal schools require particular attention, so that 
capable teachers may be provided, and the credit for 
this branch in 1877 will be increased 100,000 francs. 
New primary schools are to be opened. In 1864, there 
were 1800 Communes where no school existed ; and 
there are still too many unprovided, or not sufficiently 
supplied. 

A short time ago the London Zimes, in an article 
upon primary instruction in London, thus described 
what the school-houses had formerly been in Great 
Britain :—‘ When a building was neither suitable for 
horses, or cows, or pigs, nor for a coach-house, nor a 
lodging-house, they made a school-bouse of it. Now- 
a-days, all that is different in England ; and during the 
last six years, the number of scholars attending the 
schools of London has increased 160,000,’ The sums 
voted for the construction of schools in France will 
have the same influence.” 


Planets and Constellations in November. 


During this month Jupiter is in the west and Saturn in the east, 
in the evening, while Venus continues to beam upon the early 
riser as morning star. Corona Borealis and Bootes are in the 
west, and Ursa Major swings round under the pole-star. Cygnus 
and Aquila sail through the zenith, and Pegasus occupies a prom. 
inent position in the eastern sky. The cluster in the sword-hilt of 
Perseus (half way between it and Cassiopeia) can be easily seen 
with the naked eye, and a moderately good opera-glass shows 
many of its brightest spangles surrounded by a delicate mist of 
light. This is one of the many telescopic objects requiring much 
light and but little power. 

In the morning (and in the short days now approaching, the 
mornings are “ quite accessible ”) the sickle of Leo is conspicuous 
in the east. Taurus and Orion inthe west, while Sirius, Procyon, 
Capella, and Castor and Pollux twinkle merrily between them. 

Always remember that meteors may be expected about the 13th 
or 14th of this month. 

POSITIONS OF THE PLANETS ON NOV. 1, 1876, 


Mercury, 134. 24m. —6° 20° upiter, 164. 1 —20° 43 
Venus, Ir 52 +2 21 aturn, 22 I —I2 40 
Mars, 12 46 —3 52 Uranus, 9 48 +14 5 


—— 


Personal Intelligence. 


— Tupper has beautiful blue eyes. 
— Joseph Severn, in whose arms Keats died, still lives in Rol 
— Miss Bessie T. Capen, of Wellesley College, has accepted 
professorship of chemistry at Smith College at Northampton, a 
will begin teaching next term, when the scientific part of the course 
commences, 

— Seniors of the Yale Seminary are said to complain that during 
these hard times the deacons are supplying all the vacant pulpits 
in the outlying villages, 

— Nowhere in Western Europe have Oriental studies of late re- 
ceived so much encouragement as in Italy. 

— A librarian doubled the attendance on a workingmen’s library 
by adding three sets of standard novels. 

— Mrs. Caroline S. Brooks, of Arkansas, is the butter artist of 
the Centennial. Whatever the value of her art, it is quite certain 
none but her can make butter pay better. 

— The Chinese are the only civilized people who, being pos- 
sessed of an ideographic system of writing, and who, having be- 
come acquainted with alphabetical and syllabic system, have de- 
liberately chosen to maintain their own ideographic characters. 

— Mr. Bellars says that the sincere artist will ask himself, “ Am 
I doing this because I really enjoy it and think it worth doing, or 
only because I think it will be popular ?” 

— George Sand, in her autobiography, dees justice to the excel- 
lent effects of needlework on the moral tone ;-—“ I think that this 
exercise has a natural attraction for us, an invincible charm, which 
I have felt at every period of my life, and which has often tranquil- 
ized my strongest agitation.” 


Publisher’s Notes. 
LITHOGRAPHS FOR SCHOOL ROOMS. 
A Proposition to the Pupils of the Public Schools" 


The NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION possesses much 
matter of interest for the pupils in our public schools, and through 
them for the parents as well. In order that they may have an op- 
portunity to receive and read the JOURNAL we shall make this 


OFFER TO SCHOOLS. 
To any school which shall send us its subscription, for one year, 
for our journal we will send the Lithograph of HoraAcE MANN or 
EMMA WILLARD ;. two of: the most distinguished of American 


educators, 
TO THE TEACHERS, 

also, who shall present the subject to the school and procure the 
subscription we will send either of these splendid pictures. The 
influence of the JoURNAL can but conduce to the intgJligent interest 
of the school, and many teachers now use its articles in connection 
with the Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, and other 
classes of their schools. These fine portraits would add some 
thing of ornament to the walls of the school rooms, making them 
more attractive for 

TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS, 
and presenting before the minds of the pupils daily, the faces of 
those who served the public-school cause so faithfully, and who 
are justly entitled to our highest regard, and almost veneration, as 
benefactors of their age. 
* We think that many of our most active and intelligent teachers 
will appreciate the value of the proposed plan, and aid in giving 
the JouRNAL a wider circulation, and at the same time secure a 
higher standard of literary, and general intelligence in the minds of 
their pupils. This plan will continue till December 1 of the pres- 


ent year. 
—o——_— 


A PENNY A DAY 

Saved on each working day of the year, will enable you to sub- 
scribe for the best educational paper in the world, the New-ENc- 
LAND JOURNAL OF EpUCATION. The character, as well as the 
number of our readers, is good proof of the value of the JoURNAL, 
and their opinions are well sustained by abundance of testimony 
from the highest educational authorities, both at home and abroad. 

We want a special agent in every school district In the United 
States. Persons who can act, for a longer or shorter time, are in- 
vited to communicate with the Publisher. 


The New-England FREE for Two Months ! 


Will each subscriber tell his friends that The Journal will 
be sent FREE for the Months of November and December, 
to each new Subscriber for 1877 who will remit $3.00 on 
or before Dec. 1st, 1876. The thousands of earnest, warm 
hearted friends of The Journal will welcome this Liberal 
Offer as a grand opportunity to aid in its increasing suc- 
cess and usefulness. 


OUR PLANS FOR 1877 


Embrace the most liberal and prehensive schemes for 
educational progress, and our large patronage in all parts 
of the country, is but the beginning of the success of our 
enterprise. Let each Reader, as he values his Profession, 
and the good of every member of it, and the support of that 
which elevates and sustains it materially and spiritually, 


speak the word which shall give other readers to our pages. 
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= 
. GENTLE SHEPHERD, LEAD US ONWARD. 
, GN. Bonpman. 
> mh) if “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.”—Ps. xxiii. i. 
1. Gen - tle Shepherd, lead us onward, Guide our wayward, falt’ring feet; Shield us with thy 
2. When the shades of ev’ - ning gath-er, When the life of youth is gone, Give us strength and 
+ ee “eis ei 3. Wait-ing at the Heav’nly por-tal, With its pearl-y gates,so white; May we there be- 
1.Gra-cious Fa—ther! thro’ the dark-ness Help the wan-der- = 


bb Duett, Sop'r & Alto. 
—er to-night; Feed the lit—tle child that hun-gers, Guide him by thy ho — ly light. 
2 & strong pro-tec-tion, From the dan - gers we shall meet, Help us in our dai- ly striv -ing, 
con - so - la- tion; Lead us safe - ly, sure-ly on. Whereim-~ mor - tal flowers are bloomi 
Bless the orphan sad, and friendless, Bless our teacher, friends, companions, - hold thy presence, Glow-ing with ce - les - tial light. Safe at last from wea-ry toil - ing 
Bless the sailor on the deep; Keep us from the path ofsin; -9—#—_ +, 
Bless the trav'ler, faint and weary, Teach us all to do our duty, fr 
As he climbs the mountain steep. And thy wond'rous love to win. T 


Chorus. 


—The soug of the “Evening Prayer,” is a specimen of the Music Reward Cards, which are used  aetetet rri t 2 
in the following way. Copy a melody on the board, and require the school to learn it as a lesson, in accord i ee -e- = &. . a =: 


-@- 


ance with the rules of music, presenting the card at the end of each month as a “‘ Reward of Merit” for good { 7 rs, 


deportment in singing. For particulars address the Editor of this Department. 


To de-serve thy mighty love; Look up-on us with compassion, From thy glorious throne a - bove. 


Department of Music. 


Bdited by Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose, Mass. 


Where no blighting breath can come, Leadus thro’ our weary journey, To that wel-come, sin-less home. 
Safe, up - on thy faithful breast; May we find for-give-ness, mercy, Joys re - newed and peaceful rest. 


- 


MopERATO. 


“ Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes the people milder and Ending of each verse. 


gentler, more moral and more reasonable.” — Luther. 


BELL EXERCISE* 


The introduction of the little toy bells in the primary grades has given much pleasure to 
the children, and they produce quite a spirited and pretty effect in songs of two four or 
four-four time. These bells can be obtained at any wholesale toy store. Those with a 
straight black handle are most convenient for the scholars to hold, the bell part being pue a cer. ee 
about 2} inches in diameter. The bell should be held in the right hand, the first stroke 


Lead us onward! Lead us onward! to that heav’nly shore, Where the pyr a of thy love shall shine forev- er-more. 
' 


= 3 


to right, and second to the left. That gives two beats in each measure of four four time NELLIE’S PLAYHOUSE. 


(that is, first and third beat), which is sufficient to keep the time. A bell in the hand of 


every scholar, well drilled, gives life and inspiration to the little ones, and makes another 4 4 G.N.Bordman, 
pleasant change from the ordinary way of beating the time. The following little song, > tele ovr 
with the melody in numbers, can easily be placed upon the board and memorized by the to mJ 
school. 
d girls just come with me. Andin my play house dear; I'll show you there a fect 
orning bells, morning bells, Silver bells, silver bells, pe 
sweet ; Now resounding through the air; (De he will sure - ly ery; Be-sideshe's on ly 
Loud and clear swells the sound, Pealing forth tunefully, 4 —- 
Echoing hills the tones repeat. Your glad voice is everywhere. 2 
Merry bells, merry bells, Evening bells, evening bells, eli 
Calling us to school again ; You remind us, day by day, een ferent teal” 
Far and near, listening ears 7 Of the bright, golden hours, feet and one poor ; 4 : rag-ged eye, OHO. Dollmum-ber one, with-out a- ny 
Catch the joyous, welcome strain. As they swiftly glide away. x 
Melody.—Sing in four-four time. Numbers followed by a comma are quarter-notes; those followed by a i 


Singin the key of C. 5, 10, 5s 35 7) 4s 10) 95 Dr 85 7» Ss 71 8, 10, 8} 


IF not convenient to have the singing hour after recess, give the school a whispering 2 We ois a tee 
recess before commencing musical exercises. Let the scholarsemove in their seats or - T 
stand. Open all the windows. Pure air is an excellent appetizer for music, and makes 
the heart joyous. If children are comfortable they are happy, and when they are 


clothes, Doll num-ber two, with out a-ny nose, Dollnum-ber three with - out a- ny 


. 


toes; Oh!thatha! hal did you ev- er, ev - see! ome fun-ny lit-tle com-pa ny---! 


happy, they will sing. Require books to be held up before the face a/ways, and | Now here are sheep, and dogs, and cats, This monkey danced right gaily, once, And here, with soldier clothes so gay, 


And snowy lambs, that bleat; Upon this yellow stick, A regiment, to-night 


never allowed to remain on the desk, as this necessitates dropping the head, and thus ob-| And ducks, and little sugar rats, But now, he’s grown a perfect dunce, Are waiting, to be marched away, 
structs the vocal organs, prevents the emission of pure tone, and tends to encourage list- And tare, within you'll find, Now liven jelly small, 
lessness and a lifeless rendering of all that is harmonious and beautiful. wane animals asleep, He'll sing the whole day long; With tops that spin around ; 

Do not confine the school to notes all the time. Close the books and letthe children} cuddled in | of all, 
memorize some pretty songs which they all prefer to sing. Correct position may be easily Rutered sccording to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, by G. N. Bouputax, in the Oflce of the Librarian of Congress, at Washingten. 
gained in this way, ip addition to being a change from the confinement of the music page. 

Consult the taste and desire of the school in selecting songs, as MOTION SONG. IV. 
often as possible in accordance with general work. Employ a eS 18 As back and forth o th 
portion of the time every day to the practice of exercises by sy/- Tung: “ When Johnny comes marching home again.” Heigh-o! Heigh-o ie 
lable. This is the only way that the elemental principles of music pee I. It’s pretty hard work now, you may know 
can be thoroughly mastered. It is the constant repetition of the With shoulders erect and toes turned out, Heigh-o! Heigho! 

unison gally shou 4 
che pad Hurrah! Hurrah ! And we nod, nod, nod, while singing our motion song. :|| 
much time in aiming for pretty and showy effects, which are un- 2 With hands upraised as we sing the rhyme, Vv. 
substantial and soon ng Be constant and thorough with % We'll strike them together and keep the time, 7 What terrible noise is that we hear? 


the rudiments, and with this discipline will come the victory. 


):* And we’ll wheel quite round, while singing our motion song. :|| 


Dear me! Dear me! 
18 We all have been snoozing, now that’s quite clear, 


Il. Dear me! Dear me! 
SLATE EXERCISE IN VARIOUS KEYS. 5 Now left and right we march along, mae let us take oe and be ready for work, 
au or we are not willing our lessons to shirk, 
A note on Do, Hurrah! Hurrah ! 2 

sharp. thd’ with car matty song, |: Tho’ it’s jolly good fun, singing our motion song. : || 
A note on Re, key of two flats. Hurrah! Hurrah! 1. School rise and standerect. 2. Raise hands ready to strike. 3. Clap hands 
A note on La, key of two sharps. ® We carry our muskets like heroes of old, im correct time, 4. Turn round twice while repeating this line. 5- Treed leit 
- note on ao key < Ws flats. 7 Saluting our captain so brave and so bold, and right foot. 6. Right arm across waist, left at side. 7. Touch right hand to 
> note on Sol, m be dies :* And we march, march, march, while singing our motion song. : |j | forehead, like militarysalute. 8. Keepmarching time with feet. 9. Raise hands, 
palms out, spread fingers. 10. Hands on hips, elbows out, look sideways at 
note on Si, key of three sharps. i. each other. 11. Make alow bow. 12. Hop lightly on each foot. 13. Let arms 
A note on Do, key of four flats. * Our fingers and thumbs are eight and two, hang, and swing. 14. Fold arms, grow sleepy. 15. Drop heads. 16. Glide into 
A note on Do, key of four sharps. Hurrah ! Hurrah! seats, fing, slow and soft, nodding heads, and diminishing tone gradually oe ~ 
urra urra heads and hands as if fri nd all it . 318. Rub- 
— “Music, of all the liberal arts, has the greatest influence over 1° With elbows a-kimbo, and looks so shy, eyes with knuckles. 19. Take books “rom desk hurriedly. 20. Tora eaves 
the passions, and is that to which the legislator ought to give 11 We bow to our partners so gracefully, quickly with thumb. 21. Throw heads from side to side, with careless good 


the greatet encouragement.” — Vafolcon. |: And we hop and dance, while singing our motion song. : | The last line of each verse should be repeated. 
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BDITED BY EB. P. PEABODY. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


5 
CONVERSATION WITH DR. RUDOLPH BENFEY AND TEACHER HER- 
MANN POSCHE (CONTINUED). 

“In the public teaching we generally begin with the abstract, 
with which we should close; and this is in the highest degree 
ruinous, particularly for the mass of the people, whose task in 
their later life is work that should be productive. 

“ The next educational task is to bring the child into acquaint- 
ance with the things of the material world, that are to make in his 
mind a basis of the abstract. Knowledge of material things can 
only be had by handling them, and the formation and transforma- 
tion of material is therefore the first condition of knowledge, from 
the age of childhood. 

“My plays and occupations show the possibility of doing this. 
Even if I have brought no new things to the subject, as some will 
maintain, even if the goal and aim of my method of education has 
long been known, I have given something new in my childish 
plays, for they show how we have to begin to give activity to the 
powers of childhood, that they shall neither rust nor be lost for 
want of use, or be over-strained by too early study, which is often 
a cause of failure at that age. 

“ When one asks for artistic industry, that its dignity may not be 
lost by the substitution of machine-work, one finds stupid and 
awkward fingers ; one asks for a sense of beautiful form and of har- 
mouy of colors, etc., in the workman, and find only stupid eyes 
and senses, which cannot tell the crooked from the straight, and 
knows not how to put light and shadow in the right places. In- 
deed, when professional and art schools are opened only for the 
grown-up youth, they cannot repair what was lost in childhood, let 
ever so much teaching be offered later. . 

“ Technical skill and readiness must be given to early childhood, 
if the human hand is not to be out-done by the machine, and the 
sense of beauty must be awakened in the child’s soul if he is ex- 
pected to create the beautiful in later life. 

“ But the life of the unconscious being, the reason and sense of 
law which exist in it, and express themselves in childish doing, is 
not yet recognized, and on that account it is thought we must wait 
for a higher degree of consciousness before we point out their aim 
to the blindly-groping powers, and offer them the means of reach. 
ing it, else the unconscious action, which anticipates and feels its 
aim quite correctly, will be turned aside from it and forced into 
other paths ; and it is not seen that the reason is on the side of the 
unconscious, and the want of reason on the side of the conscious 
being, only we must discriminate between what is legitimate and 
what is arbitrary, in the instinct in which God rules with iron ne- 
cessity at the same time. Nature is God’s work, not God himself, 
who rules it, but never violates its laws, which He himself estab- 
lished. 

“Even in the child, nature does not allow itself to be forced, 
but only hindered or disturbed. Therefore education must follow, 
gently and protectingly} not forcibly or powerfully. Education 
smooths the way, and creates the material, which serves the form- 
ing instinct, protects and leads the feeble powers, and offers to the 
seeking senses the types of the beautiful, the good, and true; 
then the bud of being will unfold as surely as the bud of the tree, 
to bring forth its fruit. It is true that many a young bud conceals 
the worm that destroys it, and in spite of every care the fruit falls 
off in an untimely manner, as the evil itself ripens the fruit too 
soon ; but that is not the rule. An education true to nature will, 
however, conquer many a bad tendency, remove the mildew from 
many a flower, and bring to shame the worm that is gnawing 
upon it. 

“Do you know how you can awaken the divine spark in your 
child? Let him behold the beautiful in form and color, in tone and 
gesture, whenever the spiritual element in him threatens to sink 
away in the satisfaction of bodily wants, and desires threaten to 
draw him into the animal sphere. Awaken in him, then, the im. 
pulse of activity, and exercise it to a degree of strengthening 
which will steel the will, even in the nursling, while he is playing 
with his limbs, exercising his lisping organs of speech, and his ear 
is taking the cradle-song into his soul. Only by the mediation of 
the agreeable do the germs of the spiritual awake in the child. 
He must be knit to what is pleasant, to his own doing ; he must be 
gained over through his own strengthening; this will not satisfy 
rude wants, but will awaken that slumbering ideal in his soul which 
waits for the incentive from without in order.to burst forth. But 
the sense of the ideal dwells in every child’s soul, even if not 
in equal strength in all. If it were not so, human life would 
never be enlightened by rays of the ideal. Nothing can go 
forth from the conscious human being that did not lie germinating 
in the unconscious soul of the child. 

“From unity—God—everything goes out unconscious, to return 

conscious. In consciousness ripens personality (relative in 
man, absolute in God), which is eternal in its particularity and sin- 
gularity, one note in the great harmony of the universe, never 
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going wrong, continuing into infinity, as one link of the everlast- 
ing stretching into the infinite. 

“The degree of personal consciousness once reached can never 
retrograde, even as nothing that has once happened can be un- 
done; no personal consciousness can pass away, it is eternal ; no 
kernel of sand can perish ; it can enter into new connections; it 
can be transformed, as everything else can, for everything must go 


.}on developing,—that is the universal law of the universe,” 


Thus Froebel often talked upon his views, and forgot the time 
it occupied, and even the persons to whom he was speaking. 
Those who listened to him were often obliged to gather up into a 
whole his aphoristic precepts,.in order to hold fast the logical 
thread, which was often apparently broken. 

His thought of the “ unison” between nature and man, as 
sprung from one and the same Creator, always reappeared in the 
most varied forms and relations. The oneness of man with nature 
must be recognized. It has hitherto been hindered by the dis- 
union within the human soul, brought to recognition in man’s con- 
sciousness of guilt and sin. Froebel saw the recognition of the 
unity of humanity with God (as the child of God), fully expressed 
in Christianity ; as he has said in one of his essays: “ The Chris- 
tian religion entirely completes the living connection between God 
and man, and therefore all education which is not founded on the 
Christian religion is defective, one-sided, and fruitless.” 

But the knowledge how to obtain that unison or unity with na- 
ture to which the present stage of human development is leading, 
has hitherto been wanting. To learn how to do it would further a 
deeper understanding of the eternal truths of Christianity, which 
has been lost by empty word-teaching, because such teaching can 
not awaken religious feeling and man’s inborn sense of truth. 
Only the phenomena of nature, in which the laws of God are to be 
found untouched and unaltered, can do this, for the recognition of 
truth begins in the real, visible world, and forms a foundation and 
underpinning for the recognition of supersensuous truths which, 
by the help of analogy, speaking from all things, are bound up 
with the visible, material world of God, in which all and every de- 
velopment proceeds from the lowest to the highest, from the least 
to the greatest. The unity of the human mind with the divine 
mind finds its confirmation most easily by acquiring a knowledge 
of God’s mind (the Eternal Reason), in nature and the sensuous 
world, and the life of man in it must be immediately knit with the 
supersensuous spiritual world, in order to abolish the disunion be- 
tween these two poles of human knowledge and human life 
and bridge over the abyss which is created by a too far-reach- 
ing dualism. 

But Froebel was far from wishing to abolish the distinction 
which separates the sensuous and spiritual world, and gives to 
dualism its partial justification. And he was still more distant 
from the coarse or refined materialism that rules the views of the 
present time, and which denies everything spiritual in order to 
lift unconscious matter to the throne and make all spirit subject to 
it. The idea of the unity of life, in his sénse of the term, is a 
much more complete contradiction to materialism, and more 
fitted to abolish that error, than anything else, and the idea of the 
accordance between the laws of nature and those of the mind lead 
into the right path for the further culture of both. 

Froebel now stayed the stream of his speech, which had been 
poured forth with a certain youthful ardor, for it was growing dark, 
and the coolness of the autumnal evening warned us to go in and 
take the appoined supper. 

After the most earnest disquisition, Froebel was wont to change 
into the gayest and most frolicksome mood, but I had hardly ever 
seen him’so childlike and gay as on that evening, at our simple 
omelet supper. He was full of jokes with his pupils, bantering Frau- 
lein Levin with doubts of her power to make omelettes equal to 
these, and pleasantly disputing with Herr Benfey on the events of 
the time which they did not view quite alike, and at last said to me 
that I should more frequently arrange such suppers. 

On our way home, I put to him the question, whether he was 
not of the opinion that, bye-and-bye, after the fullest carrying out 
and application of his method of education, every one of those ed. 
ucated would be able to think philosophically, because inde- 
pendently ; and if the ideas indwelling in things and going forth 
from them to every child, and the conceptionsjthereby conditioned, 
would not gradually come to his understanding ; adding, “‘it appears 
to me that through this connection of the intellectual and concrete 
worlds, there must be given a concrete underpinning to the philo- 
sophical systems resting upon abstractions which the least think- 
ing power would suffice to understand.” 

Froebel smiled, agreeably surprised by these suppositions, and 
said: “A correct and sound perception of things, even a certain 
degree of capacity to form conceptions proceeding from them must, 
in the course of time, lead to a natural and sufficient education of 
the human being, undoubtedly ; although the gift for recognizing 
the supersensual and intelligible will remain very different in 
degree. 

“ As the true poet must be born, so also must the philosopher 
But it is my deepest conviction’ that the time must come, when the 
chasm between things and the more or less abstract conceptions of 
things must be filled up. You are right in saying that philosophy 
hitherto has been wanting in the true underpinning which natural 
science alone can afford. It is just this foundation which my 
method of education will supply. The understanding of the un- 


conscious is the germ-point and beginning of the conscious, and 


so surely as they stand in connection with each other, so surely the 
one, as well as the other, has its origin in God. 

“ How does all wisdom help us, so long as it remains only a 
thought in the mind, and is not /ived owt in the action of man? 
Every one must act and produce, therefore there must be a univer- 
sal wisdom, comprehensible by all, and every one must learn its 
application, that is, be practiced in it from childhood up. This 
wisdom is contained in Christianity,—in pure Christianity,—but 
buried deep for most men. Men learn to teach it indeed, but only 
in words, which least of all things arrive at actual understanding. 
“But whatever comes to be applied in actual life, must be un- 
derstood, while everything else must belong only to the domain of 
belief. Acting and producing, however, in their turn cannot be 
taught by words alone; they require to be practically exercised 
from the beginning. 

“ I wish to create for children a school of practice, in which they 
shall learn to act according to the Scriptures of pure Christianity, 
which is according to the commands of God, before they learn 
to read these Scriptures, or know these commands as dogmas, 
Nothing but exercise in doing will bring them that experience 
which the words of Jesus intimate : ‘ Do what I tell you, then you 
will inwardly know that it is God’s truth.’ And when the stones 
speak, and nature confirms by all its laws the written revelation, who 
will then be able to doubt its truth? Religion is unity with God ; 
and man can be united with God only by seeing, believing, and 
acting with God, — and not by either one of these three things 
alone. Expressions of this truth are not wanting in Holy Writ. 
But we take note of nothing in Holy Writ but what theology has 
taken out of its living connections and held up as its chief dogmas. 
We have not yet come nearly to the full understanding of the 
Scriptures ; their truths always require an ever new and deeper 
recognition, to be seen on other sides, in order to be placed in their 
rightlight. Jesus himself, by many of his expressions, has pointed 
out that the human mind is always to rise to even higher knowledge 
of divine things ; that under, God’s leading it shall go on from 
faith to sight. ‘I cannot tell you all things now,’ said Jesus, ‘ but 
the comforter, who is the spirit of truth, will come, and he will lead 
you into all truth,’” ete. 

Who ever doubts Froebel’s deep understanding of the Bible and 
the Christian idea, should see a Bible which he possessed from 
childhoed, whose leaves were worn quite thin by constant use, and 
all whose margins were written over with remarks, testifying to his 
earnestness and deep spirit of inquiry. Some communications 
which he made to me of these commentaries, and his inspection of 
manuscripts in which my own religious views were expressed, gave 
many occasions for discussion of his religious views. But time 
was wanting to return often enough to this subject, and I was 
obliged, on this as on other points, to seek to fill many a gap by 
later study of his writings, 

At that time I could not possibly have given the above resumé 
of his very clearly expressed views of the spirit and the reason in 
the unconscious, for which he sought types and symbols in the con- 
crete world, in order to awaken and enlighten thereby the uncon- 
scious mind of childhood. 

In spite of Froebel’s defective mode of expression and the 
aphoristic way in which he suggested his views, which rested chiefly 
upon intuition, the present investigators of the unknown might 
reach many an explanation in them of his idea, and would arrive at 
other and more satisfactory results than that “ philosophy of the 
unknown ” which heats the heads of to-day has heretofore brought 


to light. 


(To be continued.) 


SONG TO THE PINK OXALIS. 
(Tune,—“ When the Bailaika is heard o'er the sea.)” 


Little pink-eyed flower, 
Gales at the sun, 

You make me think of baby dear, 
Full of love and fun, 


Sometimes you shut your shining eyes, 
And play you go to oop 2M 

Then all at once you o} wide, 
As if you thought pent peep! 


Sometimes the flower-pot seems to laugh 
As if ’twas full of glee, 

And seems to say, like ae dear, 
O now can you see me? 


Sleeping, waking, pretty flower, 
You almost have a voice : 

No! flowers can sleep and wake again, 
But never make a noise. 


But never to the e 

They make us think of God and love, 
Just like our baby dear. 


— “Three things are difficult to be found out, or to be imparted : 
to have a character, to "delineate one, and to find one out ; and 
with educators in general, a fault is a monstrosity,a lump is a 
body, and pockmarks are features of the face.”——¥ P. Richter. 

— “ Life has, besides its flight, its spring, then its walk, and at 
last its stand-still ; every year is less susceptible of improvement, 
and to a bad man of sixty, a missionary is not so fitting as an auto 
da fi." — 
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Cummings, Meriden ; D. C. Allen, Concord; A. E. Kelsey, Plym- 
STATE DEPARTMENTS. outh; Dexter W. Gilbert, Keene. > 
MAINE Treasurer,—M. C. Hyde, Salmon Falls. 


Our New SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS. — The 
governor has appointed Hon. W. J. Corthell, of Calais, State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, to take the place made vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Johnson. Mr. Corthell was born in 
Addison, Washington county, this State, and is 48 years of age. 
He is a Baptist in religious belief, and is married. He is liberally 
educated, was fitted for college at East Machias, Andover, and 
Varmouth academies, and graduated at Waterville College, in 
the class of 1857. His life-work and efforts have been in the di- 
rection of teaching and for the promotion of popular education. 
From 1857 to 1869 he was a teacher in the high school at Calais. 
Since that time he has had the supervision of the schools of that 
city. He was County Supervisor of Schools in Washington 
county in 1869-70, 71, and during that time, and since then, was 
one of the leading educators in the county institutes held in dif- 
ferent sections of the State. Recognizing his ability, his fellow- 
citizens have honored him with official position, and he represented 


them in the legislature in 1873-74. He was also a member of the | la 


Maine Senate in 1875. A gentleman better fitted to become the 
successor of so active and popular an officer as Mr. Johnson could 
not be found in the State. Mr. Corthell was a candidate for the 
place at the time of Mr. Johnson’s last appointment. We are 
glad to know that Mr. Luce, the accomplished assistant superin- 
tendent, is to remain in the office. This will ensure a complete 
and careful supervision of the entire system of common schools in 
the State.—Aennebec Journal. 

ALBANY. — The Albany Free High School, under the care of 
J. A. Twaddle, is giving good satisfaction. . A profitable term is an- 
ticipated. Mr. Twaddle has previously taught in this town; he 
is engaged to teach at N. Waterford, commencing in December. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ABSTRACT OF PRoFEssoR ROBINSON’s PAPER before the State 
Teachers’ Association ;—subject, “ How far should the State pur- 
sue the Process of Education ?” 

I. This process is first disciplinary, fixing habits and forming 
characteristics. This process, being the work of God and self- 
culture, the State has no mission with it but to remove obstruc- 
tions to its freedom. 

II. The process is secondly, the practical, which involves experi- 
ence and observation. It requires sound mind, sound eyes, and 
ears. These are God’s gift, hence the State can do no more than 
encourage them by encouragement of travel, etc. 

III. Thirdly is re/igious education. This must be furnished, but 
not by the State. God has appointed the church for that purpose. 
Sometime a theocracy may exist. 

IV. Fourthly is moral education. Good morals make good gov- 
ernment. The State should suppress immoral tendencies, as vile 
books and pictures ; should insist upon good moral example in all 
officials. It must have moral! school-books, and hence must insist 
upon the full use of the Bible as a book of morals, in schools, 
without comment. 

V. The fifth process is theoretical education, by aid of books, 
teachers, and schools. The church began education centuries ago, 
but has now committed it to the State. Charlemagne, Knox, and 
the Emperor William of Prussia, all insisted upon liberal educa- 
tion and their lands were most prosperous. In our land the 
Northern and Western States have most encouraged education, 
and are therefore the leading States. Some Southern States 
have discouraged, it and are full of anarchy. Ohio uses $10,000,- 
000 annually for schools, and the State is fast becoming the mother 

of presidents; South Carolina, with no public fund for schools, is 
contemptuous. The States which used the lands for schools 
offered by general government in 1787 and 1848, have become 
most prosperous. 

Conclusions :—1. The State must furnish ample and comfortable 


school houses. 
2. It must furnish the schools with globes, maps, charts, and 


us. 
It must establish graded and high schools where ible. 
4- It should establish central ar ren union high schools in 
sparse towns. 
. It should compel attendance of children with more rigidness. 
Fa It should insist upon uniform text-books in each State. 
7. It should compe! at least six months of school in every 


8. It should enlarge the curricula of at least the lower schools. 

g. It should secure better training to teachers, by establishment 
of normals and the payment of better wages, especially to women. 

10. The State should demand purer examples of morals in its 
teachers. Then the process of education will expand the schools 
into the true grandeur of their mission. 


OrFicers ELECTED.—The committee on nominations reported 
the following list of officers, who were elected : 

President,—H. O. Ladd, Plymouth. 

Vice-Presidents,—Carroll county, D. G. Beede, Sandwich; Bel- 

county, J. B. Robinson, Tilton; Cheshire county, Dexter W. 

Gilbert, Keene; Coos oe L. J. Miner, Whitefield; Grafton 
county, J. K. Lord, Dartmouth College; Hillsborough county, J. 
G. Dear Manchester; Merrimack county, Ephraim Knight, 
New London; Rockingham county, S. W. Clarke, Portsmouth ; 
Strafferd county, J. P, Dixon, Great Falls ; Sullivan county, N. S. 
Rossiter, Claremont. 

Secretaries,—W.M.Stevens, Manchester ; A.J. Swain,Claremont. 

Councilors,—E. R. Ruggles, Dartmouth ; George J. 


State editor of the Mew-Enegland rnal of Education, Isaac 


Member of the advisory committee on Yournal of Education, 
J. W. Simonds, Franklin. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, and they 
were adopted : 


Resolved, That the members of the New-Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion express their grateful acknowledgements due to the mayer of Concord for the 
courteous welcome and the free use of the hall; to the proprietors of the Eagle, 
Phenix, and Elm Hotels for excellent entertainment at reasonable rates; to the 
superintendents of the Concerd and Montreal, Northern and Claremont, and 
Concord railroads for the favor of reduced rates, and to Professor Jackman and 
pupils of the public schools of this city for sweet music furni ’ 

esolved, We deplore the neglect of the study of United States History, and 
believe it should be taught in every public school. : 

Resolved, We a a the great practical value of a knowledge of drawing, 
and believe it should be g lly taught. 

Resolved, We rejoice at the success of the Vew-England Fournal of Educa- 
tion, and commend it to the attention of every teacher. 

Resolved, We recognize the action of the State and the movements of popular 
sentiment, tending to aid persons in the work of preparing for the duties of 
teachers, as an encouraging omen in educational progress. 

Resolved, We recognize in Prof. H. O. Ladd, late principal of the State 
Norma! School, the qualities of an efficient teacher, and as he enters upon a new 
field of labor, he carries with him our confidence and esteem. __ 

Resolved, We recommend the establishment of Teachers’ Institutes by State 


ws. 

Resolved, We advise our legislators to consider the expediency of providing 

for raising a portion of the school revenues by a tax upon the property of the 

voters, and a disbursement according to scholars attending school. z 
Resolved, We urge the enactment of a law, which will place the entire man- 
ement of the public schools, in each town, in the hands of one set of officers 

> ams for a term of years. 


M. C. Hyde, of Salmon Falls, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That this Association 
efficient and untiring labor of Hon. J. 
cational exhibit at the Centennial Exposition, acknowledging that 
in no small degree indebted for whatever was accomplished. 


declares its grateful appreciation of the 
. Simonds, prema the State edu- 
i to him we are 


VERMONT. 
Teachers’ Institutes in Vermont. 

In Orleans county the institute was held at Derby, Sept. 1 and 
2. In addition to the regular instructors, Mr. Allen, principal of 
the academy in this place, gave acceptable aid. 

Sept. 8 and 9 were spent at Montgomery, Franklin county. 
Owing to the storm, the attendance there was quite small. 

The institute for Chittenden county was held at Williston, 

Sept. 12 and 13. The first evening was occupied by a paper from 
Mr. Culver, of Royalton, on “ The Necessity of Industrial Drawing 
in our Schools ;” select readings, by Miss Bradley, of Williston ; 
and an essay by Mrs. Kyle. The next evening, Professor Perkins, 
of the University of Vermont, gave an able and interesting lec- 
ture on “Coral, and Coral Islands”; this was illustrated by 
specimens of coral and blackboard drawings. Professor Perkins 
is a proficient in the use of the crayon, and his sketches were 
greatly enjoyed by the audience. 
The teachers of Washington county attended the institute at 
Montpelier, Sept. 15 and 16, in good numbers. Among those who 
assisted in the work of instruction were Profs. White and Rouch- 
cleau of Montpelier, Mr. Culver of Royalton, and several princi- 
pals of the graded schools of the county. The “ question-box ” 
elicited interesting and profitable discussions. An exercise in 
reading was conducted by Miss Guernsey ; papers containing a 
portion of the opening scene of “The Merchant of Venice ” were 
distributed through the audience; from these, passages were read, 
scanned, and explained, and work connected with the text was 
placed upon the blackboard. At the close of the lesson, Mr. 
Miller, principal of the graded school in Montpelier, interested 
the audience by some reminiscences of his visit to Venice. Fri- 
day evening was occupied by Professor Perkins, in a lecture on 
“ Elocution.” 

In Montpelier, as in other places, much credit is due to the ef- 
ficient labors of the town superintendent, in advertising the insti- 
tute and arranging for the entertainment of the teachers attending, 

At Bristol, Addison county, the institute was very small; this 
was doubtless due, in part, to the equinoctial storm of Sept. 19 
and 20. One evening here was occupied by President Hulbert, 
of Middlebury College, in a Centennial address, entitled, “ The 
Elements of Empire in the American Republic.” The other, by 
a paper on “ Education and Culture,” by Mr. Howard, principal 
of the State Normal School at Castleton. 

The institute at Brandon, Rutland county, Sept. 22 and 23, was 
held in the pleasant rooms of the graded school. Mr. Dana, of 
Rutland, and Mr. Cilley, of Brandon, were among the prominent 
teachers who assisted, by their presence and words of council. 
Mr. Cady, of the Troy Conference Academy, at Poultney, Vt., de- 
livered a fine address on Friday evening. 

The scenery around Dorset was very beautiful at the time of 
the institute there; the forests were clothed in the full splendors 
of their autumnal dress. The teachers of Bennington county 
found a good audience here, as they always do. This region is 
rich in historic memories, and not only has its own centennial this 
year, but will have another next year. Sept. 25, the day preced- 
ing the institute at Dorset, was the centennial anniversary of the 
second convention of the State held in this place; here, Sept. 
25, 1776, at the old tavern of Cephas Kent, the convention re- 
solved, “ as soon as practicable,” to declare Vermont free and in- 
dependent. One evening here was occupied by a paper from 
Miss Guernsey, entitled “‘ What shall we do with ourselves ?” and 
an address by a gentleman of Bennington, whose name we cannot 
recall. 


At Ludlow, Orange county, Sept. 29 and 30, the enrollment of 


teachers was larger than at any of the other places, being over one 
hundred. All who had ever taught, were teaching, or distinctly 
intended to teach the coming winter, were invited to enroll in the 
several counties as members of the institute. The address of 
President Hulbert was repeated here. 

The attendance at Guildhall, Essex county, Oct. 3 and 4, though 
small, was more than double that in the same county last year. 

The rush to Philadelphia, and an excursion to the White Moun- 
tains, rendered the enrollment at Newbury, Orange county, Oct. 
6 and 7, quite small. 

The institute in Grand Isle county, Oct., 12 and 13, was attended 
by Mr. Conant, Mrs. Kyle, and Mr. Leavenworth, principal of the 
State Normal School at Randolph. " 

The institute in Windham county will probably be held duriug 
the winter. 

The claims of the invaluable JoURNAL OF EDUCATION have 
not been forgotten in these meetings, and we believe that the 
teachers of Vermont will profit by its earnest words of help, as 
well as by the lessons learned and hints received in the institute. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Plymouth County Teachers’ Association. 

The forty-second annual meeting of the Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association took place at Hingham last week. 

One of the most interesting and valuable of the discussions was 
upon English Grammar and the methods of teaching it, opened by 
A. G. Boyden, of the Bridgewater State Normal School. Mr. 
Boyden began by saying, that we learn a language by hearing it 
spoken and reading it. We learn it chiefly from our mothers, 
and therefore call it our mother-tongue. In teaching, the pupils 
should be trained to correct expression in all their studies. The 
errors they make should be corrected as fast as they appear. 
When they have learned, by talking, how to talk, and by writing, 
how to write, then they are prepared to begin the study of gram- 
mar. English grammar is the knowledge which has for its object 
the right construction of English propositions into sentences. 
The English language is mixed only in its vocabulary. The mean- 
ing and construction of its sentences depend upon its own gram- 
mar. It is a language by itself, an original language, to be studied 
as such. The only way to learn English grammar is studying the 
language itself as its own grammar, not by the grammar of the 
Latin or any other language. 

The discussion on this subject was participated in by Messrs. 
Stetson of Rockland, Ridler of Kingston, Kirmayer of Bridge- 
water, and others. 

A discussion as to the method of conducting recitation s was 
opened by P. Brooks Merritt of Hingham. He asked what was 
to be done in a recitation, and answered that the teacher was to 
ascertain the mental character of the pupils ; secondly, to impart 
instruction; thirdly, to awake interest; fourthly, to direct the pu- 
pil’s thoughts, to see the work well done, to lead them from the 
known to the unknown, to teach them practical bearing of the 
subjects. He should use variety of method.- His work requires 
preparation, the ability to put himself in his pupils’ places, 
earnestness, patience, love. 

Another excellent paper was read by Miss Mary A. Thayer, of 
West Bridgewater, on the object of teaching reading, claiming 
that it shonild be made the means of mental training, as it laid at 
the foundation of all knowledge. 

Mr. A. Stetson, principal of the Rockland High School, also 
read a very interesting and valuable paper on the relations of Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools to the Higher Education. 

In the evening a lecture was delivered by Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D.D., followed by readings by H. H. Lincoln, of East Boston. 

A paper was read by Edward Parker, Jr., of Brockton, on the 
Facilities for Learning Geography at the Centennial Exhibition. 
He spoke of the excellent opportunity by the Exhibition for study 
in all directions, and briefly noted the different exhibits of several 
countries, particularly Russia, Mexico, and Belgium. The greater 
vividness gained in ideas of these countries by these displays from 
them, was a valuable adjunct to the teachers’ knowledge. He 
showed how that gained at the Centennial could be made prac- 
tically useful in the school room. : 

Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College, gave an address with in- 
teresting illustrations, upon Projection, directed chiefly to showing 
the practical application, by small expense, of the port /umiere 
and lenses to common school use. He showed how the ordinary 
magic-lantern effects were produced, and succeeded in convincing 
his hearers that a similar valuable apparatus could be practically 
applied to the ordinary school-work at very little extra expense. 


Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Boston, read a very interesting paper on 
English Literature in High Schools. Success in any teacher’s 
work was the result of conscious or unconscious adherence and 
submission to principles of teaching, which he claimed were more 
than methods in all cases. The physician who has not carefully 
devoted himself to the study of the principles lying at the founda- 
tion of his profession we call quack, and lawyer and surgeon are 
open to the same criticism; but in the profession of teaching, the 
great majority begin to practice without preparation. How many 
teachers have a professional library? he asked, or how many are 
in the habit of providing themselves with the best means of learn- 
ing not only the methods but the principles of teaching? Forty 
years ago there was. some excuse for ignorance in this direction, 
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but there was none now. The teacher who fails to use all the 
means in his power to secure the best preparation is liable to the 
imputation of being a quack, and should be called such. 

Other papers were read by Joseph A. Allen, of West Newton, 
on Reformed Spelling ; by L. J. Wright, of East Bridgewater, on 
Methods of Teaching Penmanship; and by W. F. Bradbury, of 
Cambridgeport, on the Metric System. 

The usual hospitalities were extended by the citizens of Hing- 
ham to those who attended the meeting, and the Old Colony Rail- 
road furnished free return tickets to the teachers who were called 
upon to be present. 


The following officers were elected to serve during the coming 
year: President,—W. C. Pickett, East Bridgewater; vice-presi- 
dents,—Edward Parker, Jr., of Brockton, B. B. Russell of Bridge- 
water, C. E. Ridler of Kingston; secretary and treasurer, J. C. 
Knight of Hanover; executive committee, J. O. Sanborn of Hing- 
ham, H. G. Goodrich of Hingham, A. Stetson of Rockland. 


CHELSEA. — Prof. William Marshall delivered his illustrated 
lecture on the Yellowstone National Park, in the hall of the 
Chelsea High School, Friday, Oct. 27. His audience was com- 
posed of high school pupils, the advanced classes of the gram- 
mar schools, their teachers, the superintendent, and friends. Al! 
were delighted. An hour with Professor Marshall and his beau- 
tiful views agreeably breaks the routine of school work, imparts a 
stimulus to the study of geography, and gives such a view of our 
Northern Wonderland as can be obtained in no other way except 
by actual visit and exploration. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Evening schools in Woonsocket commenced Monday, Octo- 
ber 23. 

— At the last meeting of the Portsmouth school committee the 
following resolution and vote were passed : 

Resolved, That on and after the passage of this resolution no substitute shall 


be employed in any school of this town, without the sanction of the trustee and. 


a certificate of qualification from the examining committee. 

— The schools in the new houses on East and Brook streets, 
Pawtucket, were begun Monday, Oct. 23. The buildings are 
models of school-house architecture. Additional school accom- 
modations are also asked for on Church Hill. 

— There has lately been placed in the office of the Newport 
superintendent of schools a regulating clock, by which all the 
schools in the city are opened and closed. By means of the tele- 
graph wire running to each of the school buildings, this clock is 
connected with every school. It strikes at 8.45 and 9.00 a. m., 
12.00 m., 1.45, 2.00, and 4.00 p, m. 

NorTH KINGSTON.— Facts concerning School- Year ending April 
30, 1876.—A school was opened during the year in one of the dis- 
tricts that had been without a school for several years. The aver- 
age length of schools has been increased, and there has been a 
very good advance in the average attendance. Nine male and 
fifteen female teachers were employed, four of whom had been 
normal pupils, The amount paid teachers was more than the 
year previous, but the increase was caused by an additional teacher, 
increase in the school year, and the employment of more male 
teachers, as the average monthly wages of both male and female 
teachers has been decreased. Three new school-houses have been 
built during the year, at a cost of about $14,000, and nearly all this 
amount has been paid by district taxation. 

West GREENWICH.—EZxceptions to General Rules —No. 1. In 
this town during the last year, male teachers were employed nearly 
as much as females; but received less pay per month than female 
teachers, No. 2. Not one of the thirteen different teachers em- 
ployed during the last year had been educated at a normal school. 

WARWICK,—The following is a fuller notice of the Warwick 
Teachers’ Association, of which mention was made last week. 
The question was discussed, “ Resolved, That too much of 
the school time is devoted to the study of Arithmetic.” A class 
exercise in “Geography,” by Mr. Rockwell and his class. Mr. 
Wm. C. Townsend read two selections. An able and well-written 
essay, entitled ‘Christianity the Foundation of the Education 
Demanded by our Government,” by Mr. Wm. V. Slocum, of Phe- 
nix. A quartette was then sung by pupils of the grammar depart- 
ment, which made up the exercises of the day. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President,—J. H. 
Rockwell, of Apponaug; vice-presidents,—J. Q. Adams, Wm. V. 
Slocum, and Anna F. Holden; secretary,—G. A. W. Gould, of 
Pawtuxet; treasurer,—Mrs. Hattie A. Carpenter, of Apponaug ; 
directors,—Wm. V. Slocum, J. M. Nye, Lucy C. Sisson. 

The Association adjourned to meet at Phenix on the third Sat- 
urday in November. 

PAWTUCKET.—During the year ending April 30, 1876, théte was 
an increase of three in the number of schools and teachers, and 
an increase in the average attendance which was certainly encour- 
aging. The amount of teachers’ wages was also greater than the 
year previous; but this increase was due rather to the employ- 
ment of more teachers than to/an increase in their monthly wages. 

THE HopKINTON TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE convened at Ashaway, 
Oct. 16 and 17, The session the first day was in charge of Hon. 
B.G. Northrop, school commissioner of Connecticut, who also 
lectured in the evening on “ The Causes of the new Educational 
movement in Europe, and the lesson for us to learn from it.” The 
Institute was conducted the second day by Hon. T. B. Stockwell 


ool commissioner of Rhode Island, who closed the session with 
4 lecture on “ Ideal Education,” 


L. W. Porrer, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The thirtieth annual session of the Teachers’ Assobiation of the 
State was held at the High School Hall, New Haven, Oct. 19, 
20, and 21. The opening address on Thursday evening, by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, of Boston, upon “ Woman, her Work and 
her Wages,” was the gem of the whole meeting, and she was most 
heartily cheered and thanked by the large audience. Girls are to 
be trained as if they are to be married, and also as if they are not 
to be married because, while more males are born into the world, 
war, intemperance, etc., largely reduce their numbers, and a large 
per cent. of women never marry for there are not enough men. 
Further, many women are led to marry where the heart does not 
really go. To meet the case of all such, girls and women should 
be so trained, and have such fields of labor open to them, that 
they may be independent, and support themselves if they choose. 
Industrial education should lead women to become designers, 
architects, etc. Girls need a better physical education. The 
ballot should be given to woman, but if she could have only her 
choice between the ballot and a right education, give her the 
latter. A splendid peroration upon what woman had already 
done called forth the heartiest applause. The whole address was 
in itself a powerful educational impulse upon the high school girls 
and the female teachers in attendance. 

Singing by the pupils of the New Haven High School did 
credit to their teacher, Professor Jepson, and enlivened the even- 
ing exercises, 
FRIDAY, A. M. 

A. P. Somes, Esq., of Fairfield, read the opening paper, de- 
manding that the examination of teachers be done by a State su- 
perintendent, or competent assistant in each county, and that 
when teachers have once passed examination satisfactorily, they 
should be allowed to teach anywhere in the State during life or 
good behavior. 

Messrs. H.C. Davis, A. Parish, B. G. Northrop, and Har- 
rington, favored an improved plan of certification. 

The veteran, Charles Northend, of New Britain, followed with 
a paper on “ The Past and Present,” and in an interesting way 
showed actual and possible improvements. 

Hon. A. E. Apgar, Superintendent of New Jersey schools, then 
fairly charmed the audience with his paper on “ Map Drawing.” 

The exercises were concluded by an interesting address from 
John E. Lovell, author of “ Lovell’s Readers,” the most promi 
inent Lancasterian teacher of half a century ago, and still a ruddy, 
hearty man of more than eighty years. 

In the afternoon Prof. Wm. B. Dwight, of the Normal School, 
read the first paper, on “ Reaching the Mind of the Pupil,” full 
of excellent suggestions. 

Professor Jepson then conducted an exercise in sight-singing, by 
160 scholars, taken from twenty-four different rooms, from all the 
grammar schools of the city. These pupils sang together 
for the first time, a programme of four-part music entirely new to 
them. The class also sang a one-part exercise from the black- 
board, repeating the same fourteen times, changing the key-note 
to every letter of the scale on both clefs. The exercise was re- 
ceived with most cordial satisfaction. 

Hon. R. W. Wright followed with an address on “The Legal 
Relation of Teacher and Pupil,” which was good, but too long. 

Then Prof. H. F. Harrington gave an interesting off-hand ad. 
dress upon “ Our American Schools.” 

In the evening Prof. Cyrus Northrop, of Yale College, gave an 
extremely interesting and instructive address upon “ English,” 
followed by Secretary B. G, Northrop, on the “ Kindergarten.” 

Rev. Francis Russell, of Waterbury, closed the exercises with 


his choice readings, 
SATURDAY. 


After devotional exercises, Prof. Lewis Bail, teacher of Draw- 
ing in the New Haven public schools, read a paper on “ Free- 
hand Drawing from Objects,” explaining his system as practiced 
in the schools of this city, the results of which, as exhibited in 
another room, the attention of those present was called to. (This 
paper we shall publish in full in our columns.) 

Hon. E. A. Apgar, Superintendent of Public Schools in New 
Jersey, followed with an address on “ Lessons from the Centen- 
nial.” The gentleman gave a fine address, full of valuable sug- 
gestions. He explained his views, derived from a careful examin- 
ation of the educational exhibits of the various countries. In 
concluding he said, that although the American system of schools 
is excellent, the foreign systems will be found far superior in 
many particulars. 

H. E. Sawyer, Superintendent of Public Schools, Middletown, 
was the next speaker. His subject was, “How Far the State 
should Educate.” He held it the duty of the State to see that all 
receive education. If children were found growing up in ignor- 
ance, attendance upon school should be made compulsory. The 
enemies of the present system claim that high schools are unnec- 
essary, aad that the information gained in them is superfluous and 
superficial. They also claim that the State is paying more than it 
can afford for the support of schools. Could the amount of 
money spent for liquor be put down by the side of the money 
spent for the support of schools, who would say the State was 
extravagant? 

Reports of committees were then called for. The committee on 
resolutions submitted a report, the chief feature of which was a 


reselution in favor of having an examination and certification of 
teachers conducted by a State or county board, and that an exam- 
ination having been passed, the teacher be allowed to teach, for a 
prescribed time, without further examination. 

Resolutions were passed returning thanks for courtesies ex- 
tended in New Haven to the retiring president, R. H. Park, of 
that city, and other officers. 

Ariel Parish, Superintendent of New Haven Public Schools, re- 
ported the following resolution on the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION: . 


Resolved, That we rocagninn, with great satisfaction, the eminent success 
which has attended the undertaking, begun two years since, of merging the sev- 
eral State publications into the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EpvucaTion ; and 
believing that such a paper, from which may be obtained every week a condensed 
statement of the progress of public instruction is indispensable to every teacher, 
we do most cordially recommend that all teachers and school officers in this 
commonwealth not only become subscribers to this publication, but use their ear- 
nest endeavors to call the attention of parents and fri of education to its 
value, and secure their influence in its be 


The Committee on obituary resolutions submitted suitable res- 
olutions in regard to the death of Col. J. B. Barker, principal of 
the South school, Hartford, and Charles Boessier, teacher of Ger- 
man in the Brown school, Hartford. 


chosen for the ensuing year: 

President, I. N. Carleton; vice-presidents, C. L. Ames, Hart- 
ford county ; E.C. Winslow, New Haven county; H. E. Sawyer, 
Middlesex county; A. P. Somes, Fairfield county ; N. L. Bisho 
New London county; Miss K. G. Phelps, Windham county; M. 
Spaulding, Tolland county; John F. Peck, Litchfield county ; 
recording secretary, D. P. Corbin, Hartford; corresponding sec- 
retary. P. H. Pearl, Hartford ; treasurer, George R. Burton, 
New Haven. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.—The salaries paid in the public schools are as follows: 
Principal of high school, $3000; professor of Latin and Greek, 
$2400; of mathematics, $2400; English literature, $1800; natural 
science, $1500; professors of chemistry, modern languages, etc., 
from $500 to $900; female teachers from $500 to $900. Six male 
principals of grammar schools, each $2000; six, each $1750; two, 
each $1200. Female principals of primary schools, each $700; 
principals of departments in primary and grammar schools, first 
years of teaching, $500; second, $550; third and after, $600. 
Principal’s assistant (female) in grammar schools, $650; other fe- 
male assistant-teachers, first year, $400; second, $450; third and 
after, $500. Female assistant-teachers holding second-grade cer- 
tificates, $350; professor of music $1650. 


VIRGINIA. 

RIcHMOND. — The following is a statement of the number of 
scholars attending public schools for the month ending Oct. 15: 

White Schools.—Richmond High School, 239; Madison School, 
547; Leigh School, 554; Central School, 550; Bethel School, 
385; Clay School, 200; Bellevue School, 711, Total white, 3,186. 

Colored Schools. — Colored High and Normal School, 186; 
Baker School, 590 ; Navy Hill School, 514 ; Valley School, 670, 
Total colored, 1,950. Total white and colored, 5,136. 


MINNESOTA. 
To the Teachers and Friends of Education in Minnesota : 

An educational journal is a necessity to every live teacher, 
Whether one can be sustained in our State is doubtful. The 
NEwW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is conducted with such 
marked ability, meeting, as it does, the needs of every class of 
teachers, that it possesses advantages over a purely local journal. 
The publisher has offered a column under the State department to 
the teachers of Minnesota, which will contain such educational 
items of a personal and general character as can be gleaned for publi- 
cation. This feature gives to the paper the advantages of a State 
journal. Having been requested by the publisher to take charge 
of the Minnesota column, I take this method of asking the aid of 
my fellow-teachers in furnishing all items of interest, and their co- 
operation in extending the circulation of the JOURNAL in our 
State. L. WRIGHT, Chatfield, Minn. 


WINONA.—The September report of schools gives the following 
summary : Number of pupils enrolled, 1,302; average daily at- 
tendance, 1,220; per cent. of attendance, 979. Winona feels 
justly proud of her schools. The public schools under Superin- 
tendent Dodge, who is just entering upon his sixth year, are in ex- 
cellent condition. 

NorMat ScHOooL.—The first State Normal School is the finest 
school building in the State, and perhaps the finest normal school 
building in the West. The present attendance in the normal de- 
partment is 220; in the model, 130. Professor Morey is dis- 
charging his duties faithfully and well. The children of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Home, 65 in numher, are receiving instruction in 
the normal! school. 

— The amendment to the State constitution and the law there- 
under of last winter, which allow women to vote in school meet- 
ings and to hold school offices, begins to bear good fruit, if we may 
judge by the frequent announcement in State exchanges of the 
election of women to school offices. In some of the notices of 


ladies thus honored we recognize the names of successful school- 
teachers or ladies otherwise interested in educational work, who 
cannot but bring to their new positions a larger intelligence and 


higher sense of duty than is to be found in the average school 
committee men. 


The following officers were, upon report of the committee, — 
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Foreign Notes. 


FRANCE. 

POPULATION IN France.—M. Léonce de Lavergne, a senator, 
and member of the Institute, has addressed a letter to the Zcon- 
omiste Francais, upon the subject of the very slow increase of the 
population of France, which has excited much attention: “The 
population has always increased in a particularly slow manner in 
France,” he says, but in the five years from 1851 to 1856, this slow 
increase assumed the proportions of a regular disaster. From the 
latter date things appeared to improve a little, when occurred the 
fatal war of 1870 with Germany, which made us lose, besides the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 550,000 inhabitants by the ex- 
cess of deaths over births in 1870 and 1871. The year 1872 was 
more consoling ; the births had increased, the deaths had dimin- 
ished, marriages had been more numerous than ever before, and 
the births had exceeded the deaths by 172,936; but in 1873 these 
iavorable symptoms had disappeared, and the excess of births over 
deaths was only 101,776, and in twenty-five of the French De- 
partments, the deaths actually exceeded the births. The Depart- 
ments of the former Province of Normandy are those where the 
deaths were most in excess of the births, and the Departments of 
Brittany those where the excess of births was the greatest. The 
French public, says the letter, seems to have made up its mind to 
the reduction of the population as it has to the increase of taxes, 
and these two facts have, perhaps, more connection than one 
would suppose. This indifference ought to come to an end, for 
the very existence of the nation is at stake. “There is not,” as said 
Rousseau, in the eighteenth century, “ any worse famine than that 
of men.” Whilst we are remaining stationary or losing ground, 
our neighbors England and Germany are each increasing at the 
rate of more than 400,000 per annum, or four millions in ten years. 
Le Manuel Général says that, by a decree of the president, a cen- 
sus of the population of France is to be taken before the close of 
the present year. 

BELGIUM. 

ANTIQUITY OF PopuLAR EpucaTion. — Ze Manuel Général, 
speaking of the festivities at Ghent, upon the occasion of the Peda- 
gogical Congress there, which took place just after the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Pacification of Ghent, which in 1576 
united the Provinces of the North and the South against the tyr- 
anny of the Spanish Crown, thus refers to the great antiquity of 
popular education there: “In the speech of the president of the 
Congress, M. Vanden Dungen, we find some interesting details as 
to the history of popular instruction in the city of Ghent, where it 
is now so flourishing. Thus, from the year 1192, the members of 
the Municipality of Ghent proclaimed the liberty of instruction, for 
in a Xeure or regulation which they had sanctioned by their Count, 
it was stipulated that ‘ whoever has the will, the. capacity, and the 
means, may keep a school of full right in the city of Ghent without 
anyone opposing it.’ Later, in 1672, another great principle was 
realized at Ghent, that of the gratuitous instruction of children.” 
There has been an augmentation of 200 per cent. in the number of 
scholars since 1868. 

ITALY. 

— A professional school for females is about to be established in 
Rome by the Giunta Communale of the city. A Roman lady, 
Amalia Ribighini, formerly assistant in the Girls’ High School, has 
been named the principal, and teachers have been appointed of 
geometrical drawing, ornamental drawing, lace-work, linen, and 
embroidery-work, and book-keeping and accountability. 

— The Unita Cattolica states that a priest of Lyons has lately 
discovered in the possassion of a Protestant family of that city, a 
very precious manuscript of a work of St. Francis de Sales upon 
the Eucharist, hitherto unknown. It will be published forthwith, 
and will add new titles to the demand made by the Bishop of An- 
necy to the Pope to grant to St. Frances de Sales the title of Doc- 
tor of the Charch. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Tue BAaTHOMETER.—A scientific instrument of a novel kind was 
lately exhibited by Mr. Wm. Siemens, the inventor, at the meeting 
of the Royal Society of London, where it excited the greatest in- 
terest and curiosity. It is entitled a Bathometer (Greek dathos), 
and is intended to show, by an easy process, to the mariner at any 
moment, the depth of water over which he is sailing. The prin- 
ciple upon which this ingenious instrument is based rests upon the 
laws of gravity and their application. It would take too much 
space to enter here into a full explanation of the process ; let it 
suffice to say that, reasoning upon the discovery by Newton of the 
power of gravity, and that this force depends not only upon the 

- size of the mass but upon its distance, and that the attraction is in 
proportion to the mass and in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distances, Mr. Siemens has constructed his Bathometer, which, bya 
very delicate and ingenious arrangement, and through the agency 
of mercury, indicates, somewhat as the barometer does, the changes 
of atmospheric pressure, the varying depths of the ocean over 
which the mariner is passing. A full description of this scientific 
instrument, and the laws upon which it rests, is given in the Bud/e- 
tin Frangais, to which the curious reader is referred for more am- 
ple details than our limited space will permit us to furnish. It is 
well worth the perusal of all who are interested in the achievements 
of modern ingenuity and science; and certainly if the new instru- 
ment realizes all the hopes that are entertained of it, Mr. Siemens 


may be congratulated upon having given to the world a discovery 
almost as important to the mariner as that of the compass, and 
one of the most useful that can be conceived in its application to 
the investigations of travelers and naturalists. 


NEw APPLICATION OF PAPER.—Among the numerous and new 
uses to which paper is turned, one may now-a-days name the con- 
struction of barrels for flour, sugar, etc., etc. These barrels are 
made out of coarse wrapping-paper placed in successive layers, ce- 
mented together, and subjected to a very great pressure. Straw 
refuse forms the primary matter of this paper. The barrels thus 
formed are cylindrical, which gives an advantage of about 25 per 
cent. in the displacement: their weight is about half that of a 
wooden barrel of the same capacity, and thus the proportion of 
dead weight in tares will be considerably lessened. According to 
the inventors of the process, these barrels can support a crushing 
weight four times greater than that of ordinary barrels, while they 
ean be furnished 20 per cent. cheaper. Two factories have been 
engaged for Several months in the construction of these barrels ; 
one at Winona in Wisconsin, and the other at Deborah in lowa. 
In the latter establishment 1600 barrels are daily turned out, with a 
consumption of five tons of paper. They can be hermetically 
closed, and resist dampness wtth perfect success. 

ENCROACHMENTS OF THE SEA. — In a late number of the Geo- 
logical Magazine may be noticed a map of Heligoland, said to be 
copied from an old map in the possession of the governor of the 
island, which gives, by different shadings, the size of the island at 
three several periods. In A. D. 800 the island is represented as 
having a circumference of 120 miles, in A. D. 1300 it had become 
reduced to 45 miles, and in 1649 to 4 miles, while at present the 
superficial extent is less than a third of a mile. This diminution, 
due to the ravages of the sea, has been almost all effected in one 
direction, the sea having encroached thirty miles on the northeast- 
ern coast and only one mile on the southwestern. 

_— It is stated that thunder-storms are yearly becoming less fre- 
quent in and around London; and this is attributed to the purifi- 
cation of the Thames and improved drainage. Polluted rivers, 
stagnant pools, swamps, and badly drained towns, exhale nitrous, 
sulphurous, and other poisonons vapors, and these seem to attract 
the lightning. ‘ 

— The British Association has appropriated a sum of money to 
obtain ethnographic portraits of the different races inhabiting the 
wide-spread possessions of the British Empire, in codperation with 
the Indian and other colonial governments. 

— From Germany we hear of the death, at the age of eighty 
years, of the eminent microscopist, Christian Gottfried Ehrenberg, 
of Berlin, who expired on the 27th of June. 


PuBLic LIBRARIES OF EuROPE.—The French Journal des Debats 
gives the following list of libraries in Europe : The National Li- 
brary of France in Paris has more than 500,000 volumes, and the 
library of the Arsenal has 200,000; the British Museum, London, 
has 500,000; the Imperial library, St. Petersburg, 460,000; the 
library of Vienna, 350,000 ; the Royal library of Madrid, 200,000 ; 
the library of Prague, 150,000; the libraries of Brussels and Lis- 
bon have each 90,000 ; the Royal library of Copenhagen, 40,000, 
Among libraries of importance may also be enumerated that of the 
Escurial in Spain, founded by the Emperor Charles V., in which 
are to be found the so-called Book of Gold, a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, written with golden letters upon parchment, 
3,000 Arabic manuscripts, and, they say, a copy of each work con- 
demned to the flames by the Inquisition. 


New Publications. 


ELEMENTS OF PsyCHOLOGY. — By Henry N. Day. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


For some time we have been watching for the appearance of a 
new work on mental science, which might be suited to the use of 
scholars in our high schools, normal schools, academies, and sem- 
inaries, where the three or four years’ course of study is the limit 
of specific educational facilities. Such students lack both the 
maturity of thought and the prior classical discipline indispen- 
sable to interest and profit from the reading of the works of either 
Hamilton or Mill; many of them find the confessedly excellent 
works of President Porter rather too profoundly and dryly meta- 
physical for their mastery, while in the older and yet more com- 
monly-used treatises of Wayland, Upham, and Haven, there is 
either an inferior or obsolete division of the subject, or else too 
much space given to the discussion of theories with which the in- 
tellectual world is now slightly concerned. Moreover some of 
these works treat of only a single function of the mind, or else 
fail to give the proportions of the whole general subject which it 
is desirable should be presented to the class of students mentioned. 
The desideratum for such a class has been a text-book which 
should be compact in form, clear in style, methodical in arrange- 
ment, and that should present the results of the latest and best 
thinking. This volume by Professor Day seems to us to answer 
these requirements, and so to merit the attention of teachers who 
desire to use an elementary treatise on this subject in their schools. 
That it lays claim to much of originality, the author himself 
would hardly assert. He has done well in furnishing a good sur- 
vey of the field ; there is no difficulty in finding helps for the stu- 


dent who desires to cultivate it more thoroughly. Let one begin 


with Day’s Elements, then read Porter’s Human Intellect, and he 
will be prepared to digest almost any other English work on this 
topic. 


THE MEDEA OF EuRIPIDES; with Notes and Introduction. By 
Frederic D. Allen, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Cincin- 
nati. - Boston: Ginn Brothers; 1876. 


This work has many features which we deem essential to a mod- 
ern edition of thé writings of an ancient classic author. We pro- 
pose to study the tragedy thoroughly with the light which Prof. 
Allen’s introduction and notes throw upon it, and various points 
of interest that we discover in doing so, may find their way through 
our pen into another department of the JOURNAL. The most ob. 
vious feature of excellence which the work possesses, is the large 
and liberal type in which the Greek is printed. We have never 
seen Greek printed in a more attractive form in any other work, 
excepting the Anabasis of Xenophon, by the late Prof. Alpheus 
Crosby. We think that, for the advanced step which he took in 
this direction of an improved typography for Greek, he deserves 
ever to be held in grateful remembrance. : 

The introductory portion of the work now before us is ar- 
ranged in a manner highly conducive to clearness, making an in- 
teresting chapter for reading, even to those who have no acquaint- 
ance with the Greek. It includes a brief sketch of the life of Eu- 
ripides, list of his works, the spirit and teaching of his writings, their 
style, form, and moral tendency. Then follows a section devoted to 
an outline of the plot, and remarks upon it: This is followed by a 
third section on the origin and development of the myth. The ed- 
itor’s annotations follow the Greek text uf the play, and are writ- 
ten with a scholarly apprehension of the points that need elucida- 
tion, and of what is needed to elucidate them. 


— Williams New Copper-Plate Map of the United States, showing 
the entire country, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, its sub- 
divisions into States, Territories, and Counties; Dominion of 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, Cuba, and other West India 
Islands. In spaces on the plates are engraved other maps: the 
Atlantic Ocean, showing steamship routes between the United 
States and Europe; the Pacific Ocean, showing steam routes from 
California to Asia, Australia, &c., Alaska, Japanese Empire, Sand- 
wich Islands, Virgin Islands, and Porto Rico; enlarged map of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, the Island of New- 
foundland, cable stations, etc. Size, five and one-half feet square. 

This map, embracing asit does the entire country from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, has been drawn, compiled, and engraved with 
the greatest care, from the latest surveys and highest authorities. 
The National Park, sixty miles square, enclosing within its area 
the celebrated and wonderful geysers, are seen distinctly marked 
in its geographical position; also Custar’s Indian battleground, 
the Black Hills country, etc. The rapid and remarkable growth 
of the United States has made this work a necessity, and its in- 
troduction will, it is hoped, satisfy a want long since experienced. 
Philadelphia: John M. Atwood; S. Hawes, general agent, 37 John 
street, New York. 

— Under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of Petersburg 
there has been lately completed the publication of the Sanscrit- 
German Dictionary of the Sciences. This dictionary consists of 
six volumes in quarto, each of which has more than 600 pages of 
very minute print. The author of this precious work is the acade- 
mician, Bétling, who devoted to it twenty-three years of assiduous 
labor, and had for his only co-worker M. Rath, corresponding 
secretary of the same academy. We are happy to note these and 
other kindred evidences of the march of improvement in the Rus- 
sian dominions. 

— An interesting book by Professor Laudois, that has been 
lately published at Freiburg, gives some new and important in- 
formation as to the universality of vocal sounds among the lower 
animals. He maintains as unquestionable that ants possess some 
power of expression which human ears cannot detect, and this 
enables them to exercise those faculties that are displayed in the 
organization of their respective communities. The work is hand- 
somely illustrated by microscopical and other drawings, and is de- 
serving of study by lovers of natural history. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar. Elementary Course. 
By Thomas Clark, editor of the former Association of the Philadel- 
phia Booksellers for the publication of Latin and Greek Classics ; 
also editor of several’Latin classics, with Notes; as likewise of 
the popular series of interlinear translations, comprising Horace, 
Caesag, Cicero, Sallust, Xenophon, etc. A new and carefully re- 
vised edition: to which has been added a second or full course of 
the Latin grammar. Philadelphia: Charles De Silver & Sons. 

Living too Fasi; or, The Confessions of a Bank Officer. By 
Wm. T. Adams (Oliver Optic), author of “ In-doors and Out, 
“The Way of the World,” “ Young America Abroad,” etc, Illus- 
trated. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York ; — Chas, T. Dil- 
lingham ; 1876. Price $1.75. 

Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom. Amanda M. Douglass, author of 
“Seven Daughters,” “ Home Nook,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard ;—New York: Chas. T. Dillingham ; 1876. Price $1.50. 

Wit, Humor, and Shakespeare. By John Weiss. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers; 1876. Price $200. 

Selections from the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas & Kempis. 
Price 50 cents. — Selections from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, Emperor of Rome. Boston; Roberts Brothers ; 1876. 


Price 50 cents. 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


We learn that the well-known and popular 
frm of Ginn Brothers has dissolved by mutaal 
consent. Mr. Edward Ginn has associated with 
him as a partner Mr. Heath, for several years in 
their employ ; and the firm will continue to pub- 
lish their standard books and music, under the 
name of Ginn & Heath. The firm has our most 
cordial wishes for their future success, 

A few years ago no one would have thought 
that a hundred hours’ instruction in music could 
have been afforded for $15; yet this is just what 
more than 15,000 pupils have secured at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, under 52 
eminent professors. 


RITING PAPER, 30 cents per Ib. ; wibe's $1.40. 


ENVELOPES, 90 cts. per rooo. D & GAY, 
Stationers, 180 Dev Devonshire Street, Boston. ou tf 

OCUTION. MISS C. S. COLBY resumes in- 

struction in Voice Culture Oct. 7. 

attention to ‘erences,—Jas. E. 

Murdoch and lof Oratory. 
ingfield street, Boston. go tf 


WORLD'S HISTORY. 


CHART of the History of 


the World. By S. C. Apams, of 

Orders, inquiries, and a may be 
addressed to DARD, 

87h 5 St, Malden’ Ma Mass. 


“WIDE AWAKE” 


ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS, to all Teachers 
sending their P. O. address to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
go 30 and 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON 


Wide Xwrke 


FOR 1877 
Offers Unusual Attractions to its Readers. 


QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By Sopum May. 
Illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
A delightful serial for grown-up girls. 
IL. 
GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY. 
By Etta Farman. 
A serial for boys. 
III, 
ABROAD. 


. M. F. Rounp, 
Of the a “A chsah.’ 


Illustrated by Miss C. A. Northam. 
Atrue record of a little American girl’s life abroad : her 


IV. 
THE FLOSS Y & BOSSY STORIES. 
By MarGAret Hammonp Ecxerson. 
Illustrated by Jessie Curtis. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 
By Mrs. Heven Tracy Myers. 
Practical housekeeping papers for the girls. 
Vi. 
BEHAVING. 
By the Author of the “ Ugly Girl Papers.” 
Papers on Children’s Etiquette. 


S. S. CONCERT EXERCISES, 
PARLOR PASTIMES, 


MUSIC, 

SHORT STORIES, 

POEMS, 

PAPERS OF TRAVEL, 
E. Stuart Phelps, 3 Mary Clemmer, 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Edgar Fawcett, 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, Rossiter Johnson, 


&c., 

This popular Magazine is edited by ELLA FARMAN, 
under whose management it has successfully reached its 
!Vth Volume, and is published at the low price of Two 
Dollars per annum, postage paid. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


THe New-ENnGLAND Journat. The Autumn 


pon Be are the best for the work. No good teacher 
Can afford to be without a good journal. Good i 
ed to ed to all | who will will act as agents, 5 


EACHERS can of PENS and 
PENCILS. w TING PAPER and 
St., Boston. 


8. DAV; 
S¢ 


PUBLISHERS OF O 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 
New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic, 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 


They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 

The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HaMILTon. Complete Course in 


one book. t2mo, 240 pp. 
This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 
of Lewiston, 
Rockland, 
Gardiner, alem, 
Newburyport, 
Danvers, Watertow 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, 
Providence, ristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litehfi 
Enfield, Albany, 
Sing-Sing, Adams, 
Buffalo, City, 
Newark, ineland, 
‘Trenton, Atlanta, 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. ; 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & 00., 
86 Bromfield St., 


BOSTON. 
oR 
ORLANDO LEACH, 
(Care of Baker, Pratt & Co.) 
142 and 144 Grand St. New York. 18 


Penny Songs 


FOR 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part 
the Complete sets 25 cents. 
dress MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
5 Melrose, Mass. 


DWN WN PRINTING 


Presses from to 8125. 
Office Send 6c 
for 75 page book of pre 
Type, Cuts, illustrate 
with worth @1. 


GORHA & CO. 


AGENTS WANTED} 


aaanen printed from uickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 

Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my re utation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says : hy, these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for ~* new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards it will a 

CANNON 


65 tf 712 Street, BOSTON, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley; Street, Boston. 
For circulars and erage address F. B. Snow. 


WOULD YOU SECURE COMFORT 
IN WRITING P 


USE 


Brooks’ Congress Resor lnk. 


Public Scheols Use It. 


It was adopted by the City of Boston for the Public Schools 
after a trial of some weeks, i in Nov.. 1873, and has been in 
constant use since, giving perfect satisfaction. It is ‘theo used 
at the Normal School, Salem. 


Town Authorities Use It. 


Salem, Woburn, Peabody, Danvers, Brookline, Wey- 
mouth, and Wellesley College use it. 


Banks Use It. 


Among the many Boston Banks using it are the Black- 
stone, Continental, Metropolitan, Bank of Commerce, and 
Merchandise; also many out-of-town Banks. 


Literary Men Use It. 


Endorsed and used by Prof. A. G. den, Bridgewater, 
Mass. ; Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage, D.D., New York, and ’ 


many other public men. 


Publishers Use It. 


Pelt ublisher of “ Eclectic Magazine,”’ New 
Yok Journal Commerce,” New York ; Oliver Ditson 


& Co., Boston. 


Business Houses Use It. 


er & Co, Boston; Proctor Brothers, Glouces- 
Sage. Toe H. White & Co., Boston; J. L. Fairbanks 
& Co., Boston ;, Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency, Boston; 
Henry Poor & ‘Sons, Boston ; Wellington Brothers, Boston ; 
Parker & Gannett, Boston ; Page, Richardson & Son, Bos- 
ton; and others. 


Manufacturers Use It. 


Furnace Co., Boston; Boston Stereotype Co. 
Sugar Refinery, Boston; and others. 


R. R. and Hotels Use It. 


Middlesex Railroad ; Grand Hotel, New 
York; Falmouth Hotel, Falmouth, Mass. ; &c. 


The M 
Continen 


N tly improved, with so many advantages 
under the supervision of Billings, 
lapp & Co., the Boston chemists. 


Be Sure and Give it a Trial. 
urnished in any 


White’s Furnace. 


PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


An experience of ee 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 

It has more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in 

or ease of management, Sree- 
dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is 
clearing. ‘The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with ceal, and 
the ashes which ma accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 
D PI iG wit 
and handle, which can be oper- Pat. Fune 1s, 1875. 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
A sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISBY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

Estimates for Heating Ventilating all classes of 
buildings furnished on ae 

EO. W. WHITE & oo 
79 2% Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 
The Best in the Worl 


Recommends Itself. 


28 x 24X 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


INTENDING PurcHAsERs of any Machine 
investigate the claims of this mest PE RPE cr T A. TH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition ss true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the Arias? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the dee per-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres; this means enogenl development, 
or unequal p ope of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the Arias have the fatal objection above spoken of — 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Artas is Elasticity 
pen for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 

by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
ealenenee from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
64 22 WORCESTER, MASS. 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ee MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


D. & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E. B. BRIDGMA 
157 Washington st. BOSTON. 52 


Andrea's Patent. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. ' 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St..Cin. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Traps Mark, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 35 1, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of 

ohn Street, NEW 
HENRY HOE, Sole 


YER 


SELLS 


CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 


Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted, Catalogues 
full particulars, prices,ete., sent t free. 


MANUFACTURING co., 
694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS open abot this vine 


in want of Teachers d apply at once to the NEW 
NGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 


IN WANT OF SCHOOLS.—Many 


tity, small, by 
the NEW. ENGLAND UBLisSHING COMPANY, 


Hawley Street, 


Street, Boston. No charge is made for furnishing pu 
schools with conehane: F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


Joseph Gillott’ s,) sescriptive same 
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Save Money! 
By subscribing for your 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, &¢., 
Through the popular Periodical Agency, 
FRED. A. FIELD, Prop’r 
RUTLAND, VT. 


Atlan Galaxy, Lippincott’s, and Scribner’s Monthly, 
only Bazar, Weekly, or Monthly, 
$s. Living Age, $7.25; renewals, $8.00; — 
Arthur's M — $2.10; — Godey’s Lady’s Book, $2.65 ; 


— Nursery, — Wide Awake, $1.75;—St. Nich 
$2.65; and all ot er Magazines and Newspapers at propor- 
tionately low prices 

Catalogue Club Rates sent free on 
to any address. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. cy No. 1819, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy 85,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions .......-.....- $11,099.15 
31 Premiums paid, oho each, $3,580.50 

Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

compound 81,304.52 
The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 

since 1866, and in 1875 it was 6155.70, 

or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 
MACMILLAN & CO.’s 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology... $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry... 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevons’s Elementary Lessons in Logic..... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer's Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Etucational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 
ssi 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Lossing’s Outline History of the U. 8. 
Patterson's Series of Spellers. 

Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s % “Works on Intellectual 
and Moral 


Long’s Classical A 
TAMES M. PALMER, 4A¢t., 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


Grand Chance for Live Teachers. 


Wantep—Several good agents (local and otherwise) on a 
new E lopedia, not a revised edition of an old book 
that, in the newest editions, must necessarily contain much 
of the old matter and be faulty and incorrect in statements of 
facts. An entirely new work leaves the editors and contrib- 
utors free to make the amplest use of the most recent re- 
search, and give effect to that om a in the relative propor- 
tions of things which time infallibly brings about. The work 
is cheaper any ever published, and can be procured 
either in parts or volumes, at the option of the subscriber. 
It is illustrated with elegant wood-engravings “ very beau- 


Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 


rusi’s I tive Drawin 


Youmans’s New Chemistry, 

(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science 


History Primers 
her Arithmetic ; 


rnell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address WM. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers (just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal Histery ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. §.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8S. ; 
Hill's Geometries. 

Correspondence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, 4 R. W. PUTNAM, 4 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep tHe 
or Merrit at THE Vrenna Exposition oF 187 
This was the highest prize given to any Sch | books. Wo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
han “ honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. ptm ta 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvm.) 
Catalogues terms for introduction, and 


for old Books in 
in exchange for A. BOWEN, | New England 


.2 


Publishers. 


p B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 

Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of 
Atwater’s Elementary 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippinestes azetteer e World, 

ppincott’s eal Dictionary; 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of i roduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., ablishvis, 
56 a2 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. 4. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


G. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, « 


s Yo Folks’ History of the U. §.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 


Underwood's American Authors ; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s . for Home, ool, Public Readings; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
rivate 
1 rig’!] Duntenion System of Rapid Writing; 
Me.™.essel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation ; 

The Latin-School I. and I1.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 


AMOS D. SMITH, Sd, General Ageat, | maps. liberal commission will be paid before the ALTER H. FAUNCE, 
completed. Apply t FLEETWOOD & HAYES, | w. H. B Greece arid 
Reom 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. (2; Boston. gr tf y.| Boston. Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 5622 
( YLARK & MAYNARD, New York, [ PRANG & CO., 
PUBLISH 


Helectic Hducational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Venable’s U. 8S. History, 
Brown's Physiology and 


&c., 


Harvey's Graded-School R 

Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 
Harvey’s Elem. and English 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Trig. and Mensuration, 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


The prices quoted are:—I. Rucucar Rerai Price. Iwrropuction Pxice—For first introduction into schools 
where not already in use. TEL. Price pricy For fa schools in exchange 
for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the schools. _ = 

Smcie Sampie Corms for examination with a view to first 

s ring introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 

White's Manual of Arithmetic (just 

Methods of Teaching, Models of and astra 

Full Cloth, $1.00 81.00 8&8 
Schuyler’s Elements ‘of Geometry, 1.50 1.13 
Schuyler’s Tri ensuration, 1.50 1.13 

y's Differential and Integral Calculus, e . 2.25 1.69 
Ray’s Surveying and Navigation, > 2.25 1.69 
Harvey's Langu cose B20 22 15 
Hepburn’s Englis oh 1.25 04 ‘63 
Thalheimer’s History of England, eves 1.50 1.13 
Norton's Elements of Physics, 1.15 84 58 
Gow’s Good Morals and tle Manners, 94 
Hailman’s Lectures on History of Pedagogy, .... .... .... 165 
The Examiner, or Sope phew “50 


Smart's Manual of Free ee 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE'S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 
BOSTON 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 

torical Readers; 

Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 

Elementary Grammar) ; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

phy, &c., &c. 

For catalogue and terms for introductiod, which are very 

liberal, address the ng: 


ABRAM BROWN, A T. T. BAILEY, Agt#., 
‘Boston. 


56 Madison St.,” 20 Cornhill, 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YVORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols): 75c. to $14. 
The ae Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, ei 25. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


96 32 Oernhill, Boston. 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTEeR Smit, genera 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. : 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 


Wall Maps, 


eldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 


Williams & Southe "s 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, cal) upon or 
address the Publishers, or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO., 


158 Broadway, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & arren’s Speller, 
Warren's Class-Word 8 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First 8 in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand- k of Arithmetic, 
b Graley 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & co., 
6 758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Bingham’s Latin Series. 
| Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
* 
| 
| 
McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Algebras, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
a Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
q Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
&c., 
HEN HOLT & CO., Cooley's Fhyales, 
Tenney’s Zoo 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. Porter's Intellectual Science, 
4 G 4 Moral Science, 
SC’ 
q 
| 
ia Send for Catalogue. 61 
‘ Dana’s Geological Story; 
4 Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Gray’s Botanies ; & & &. acKElrath’s onary of Commerce. 
Wew-Kngland States address 


